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Where Do We Stand? 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Leader of the Opposition 


Delivered in the House of Commons, London, England, August 16, 1945 
Text of the Address Dealing with Foreign Policy, the Part Dealing with Domestic Affairs Not Included 


UR duty this afternoon is to congratulate His 
Majesty's Government on the very great improve- 
ment in our prospects at home, which comes from 

the complete victory gained over Japan and the establish- 
ment of peace throughout the world. Only a month ago it 
was necessary to continue at full speed and at enormous 
cost all preparations for a long and bloody campaign in the 
Far East. In the first days of the Potsdam Conference 
President Truman and I approved the plans submitted to us 
by the combined Chiefs of Staff for a series of great battles 
and landings in Malaya, in the Netherlands East Indies and 
in the homeland of Japan itself. These operations involved 
an effort not surpassed in Europe, and no one could measure 
the cost in British and American life and treasure they 
would require. Still less could it be known how long the 
stamping out of the resistance of Japan in many territories 
she had conquered, and especially in her homeland, would 
last. All the while the whole process of turning the world 
from war to peace would be hampered and delayed. Every 
form of peace activity was half strangled by the over-riding 
priorities of war. No clear-cut decisions could be taken in 
the presence of this harsh dominating uncertainty. 

During the last three months an element of baffling dual- 
ism has complicated every problem of policy and administra- 
tion. We had to plan for peace and war at the same time. 
Immense armies were being demobilized; another powerful 
army was being prepared and despatched to the other side 
of the globe. All the personal stresses among millions of 
men eager to return to civil life, and hundreds of thousands 
of men who would have to be sent to new and severe cam- 
paigns in the Far East, presented themselves with growing 
tension. ‘This dualism affected also every aspect of our 
economic and financial life. How to set people free to use 
their activities in reviving the life of Britain, and at the 
same time to meet the stern demands of the war against 
Japan, constituted one of the most perplexing and distressing 
puzzles that in a long life-time of experience I have ever 
faced. 


I confess it was with great anxiety that I surveyed this 
prospect a month ago. Since then I have been relieved of the 
burden. At the same time that burden, heavy though it still 
remains, has been immeasurably lightened. On 17th July 
there came to us at Potsdam the eagerly awaited news of 
the trial of the atomic bomb in the Mexican desert. Success 
beyond all dreams crowned this sombre, magnificent venture 
of our American Allies. The detailed reports of the Mexi- 
can desert experiment, which were brought to us a few days 
later by air, could leave no doubt in the minds of the very 
few who were informed, that we were in the presence of a 
new factor in human affairs, and possessed of powers which 


were irresistible. Great Britain had a right to be consulted 


in accordance with Anglo-American agreements. The de- 
cision to use the atomic bomb was taken by President Tru- 
man and myself at Potsdam, and we approved the military 
plans to unchain the dread, pent-up forces. 

From that moment our outlook‘on the future was trans- 
formed. In preparation for the results of this experiment, 
the statements of the President and of Mr. Stimson and my 
own statements, which by the courtesy of the Prime Min- 
ister was subsequently read out on the broadcast, were 
framed in common agreement. Marshal Stalin was informed 
by President Truman that we contemplated using an ex- 
plosive of incomparable power against Japan, and action 
proceeded in the way we all now know. It is to this atomic 
bomb more than to any other factor that we may ascribe 
the sudden and speedy ending of the war against Japan. 

Before using it, it was necessary first of all to send a 
message in the form of an ultimatum to the Japanese which 
would apprise them of what unconditional surrender meant. 
This document was published on 26th July—the same day 
that another event, differently viewed on each side of the 
House, occurred. The assurances given to Japan about her 
future after her unconditional surrender had been made, 
were generous to a point. When we remember the cruel and 
treacherous nature of the utterly unprovoked attack made 
by the Japanese war lords upon the United States and Great 
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Britain, these assurances must be considered magnanimous 
in a high degree. In a nutshell, they implied “Japan for 
the Japanese,” and even access to raw materials apart from 
their control, was not denied to their densely-populated 
homeland. We felt that in view of the new and fearful 
agencies of war-power about to be employed, every induce- 
ment to surrender, compatible with our declared policy, 
should be set before them. This we owed to our consciences 
before using this awful weapon. 

Secondly, by repeated warnings, emphasized by heavy 
bombing attacks, an endeavour was made to procure the 
general exodus of the civil population from the threatened 
cities. Thus everything in human power, short of using the 
atomic bomb, was done to spare the civil population of 
Japan, though there are voices which assert that the bomb 
should never have been used at all. I cannot associate 
myself with such ideas. Six years of total war have con- 
vinced most people that had the Germans or Japanese dis- 
covered this new weapon, they would have used it upon us 
to our complete destruction with the utmost alacrity. I am 
surprised that very worthy people, but people who in most 
cases had no intention of proceeding to the Japanese front 
themselves, should adopt the position that rather than throw 
this bomb, we should have sacrificed a million American, and 
a quarter of a million British lives in the desperate battles 
and massacres of an invasion of Japan. Future generations 
will judge these dire decisions, and I believe that if they 
find themselves dwelling in a happier world from which 
war has been banished, and where freedom reigns, they 
will not condemn those who struggled for their benefit amid 
the horrors and miseries of this gruesome and ferocious 
epoch. 

The bomb brought peace, but men alone can keep that 
peace, and henceforward they will keep it under penalties 
which threaten the survival, not only of civilization but of 
humanity itself. | may say that I .m in entire agreement 
with the President that the secrets of the atomic bomb shall 
so far as possible not be imparted at the present time to any 
other country in the world. This is in no design or wish 
for arbitrary power but for the common safety of the world. 
Nothing can stcp the progress of research and experiment 
in every country, but although research will no doubt pro- 
ceed in many places, the construction of the immense plants 
necessary to transform theory into action cannot be impro- 
vised in any country. 

For this and many other reasons the United States stand 
at this moment at the summit of the world. I rejoice that 
this should be so. Let them act up to the level of their 


power and their responsibility, not for themselves but for . 
others, for all men in all lands, and then a brighter day © 


may dawn upon human history. So far as we know, there 
are at least three and perhaps four years before the concrete 
progress made in the United States can be overtaken. In 
these three years we must remould the relationships of all 
men, wherever they dwell, in all the nations. We must re- 
mould them in such a way that these men do not wish or dare 
to fall upon each other for the sake of vulgar and out-dated 
ambitions or for passionate differences in ideology, and that 
international bodies of supreme authority may give peace on 
earth and decree justice among men. Our pilgrimage has 
brought us to a sublime moment in the history of the world. 
From the least to the greatest, all must strive to be worthy 
of these supreme opportunities. There is not an hour to be 
wasted; there is not a day to be lost. 

It would in my opinion be a mistake to suggest that the 
Russian declaration of war upon Japan was hastened by the 
use of the atomic bomb. My understanding with Marshal 
Stalin in the talks which I had with him had been for a 


considerable time past, that Russia would declare war upon 
Japan within three months of the surrender of the German 
armies. The reason for the delay of three months was, of 
course, the need to move over the trans-Siberian Railway the 
large reinforcements necessary to convert the Russian-Man- 
churian army from a defensive to an offensive strength. Three 
months was the time mentioned, and the fact that the 
German armies surrendered on May 8th, and the Russians 
declared war on Japan on August 8th, is no mere coinci- 
dence but another example of the fidelity and punctuality 
with which Marshal Stal‘ and his valiant armies always 
keep their military engagen.ents. 

I now turn to the results of the Potsdam Conference so 
far as they have been made public in the agreed com- 
munique and in President Truman’s very remarkable speech 
of a little more than a week ago. There has been general 
approval of the arrangements proposed for the administra- 


. tion of Germany by the Allied Control Commission during 


the provisional period of military government. ‘This regime 
is both transitional and indefinite. The character of Hitler’s 
Nazi party was such as to destroy almost all independent 
elements in the German people. The struggle was fought to 
the bitter end. The mass of the people were forced to drain 
the cup of defeat to the dregs. A headless Germany has 
fallen into the hands of the conquerors. It may be many 
years before any structure of German national life will be 
possible, and there will be plenty of time for the victors to 
consider how the interests of the world peace are affected 
thereby. 

In the meanwhile, it is in my view of the utmost impor- 
tance that responsibility should be effectively assumed by 
German local bodies for carrying on under Allied super- 
vision all the processes of production and of administration 
necessary to maintain the life of a vast population. It is not 
possible for the Allies to bear responsibility by themselves. 
We cannot have the German masses lying down upon our 
hands and expecting to be fed, organized and educated over 
a period of years, by the Allies. We must do our best to 
help avert the tragedy of famine. But it would be in vain 
for us in our small island, which still needs to import half 
its food, to imagine that we can make any further apprec- 
iable contribution in that respect. The rationing of this 
country cannot be made more severe, without endangering 
the life and physical strength of our people, all of which 
will be needed for the immense tasks we have to dc. I, 
therefore, most strongly advise the encouragement of the 
assumption of responsibility by trustworthy German local 
bodies in proportion as they can be brought into existence. 

The Council which was set up at Potsdam of the Foreign 
Secretaries of the three, four or five Powers, meeting in 
various combinations as occasion served, affords a new and 
flexible machinery for the continuous further study of the 
immense problems that lie before us in Europe and Asia. 
I am very glad that the request that I made to the Confer- 
ence, and which my right hon. Friend—I may perhaps be 
allowed so to refer to him on this comparatively innocuous 
occasion—supported at the Conference, that the seat of the 
Council’s permanent Secretariat should be London, was 
granted. I must say that my right hon. Friend the late 


.Foreign Secretary, who has, over a long period, gained an 


increasing measure of confidence from the Foreign Secre- 
taries of Russia and the United States, and who through the 
European Advisory Committee which is located in London 
has always gained the feeling that things could be settled in 
a friendly and easy way, deserves some of the credit for the 
fact that these great Powers willingly accorded us the seat 
in London for the permanent Secretariat. It is high time 
that the place of London, one of the controlling centres of 
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international world affairs, should at last be recognized. It 
is the oldest, the largest, the most battered capital, the capi- 
tal which was first in the war, and the time is certainly 
overdue when we should have our recognition. 

I am glad also that a beginning is to be made with the 
evacuation of Persia by the British and Russian armed 
forces, in accordance with the triple treaty which we made 
with each other and with Persia in 1941. Although it does 
not appear in the communique, we have since seen it an- 
nounced that the first stage in the process, namely the with- 
drawal of Russian and British troops from Teheran, has 
already begun or is about to begin. There are various other 
matters arising out of this Conference which should be noted 
as satisfactory. We should not, however, delude ourselves 
into supposing that the results of this first Conference of the 
victors were free from disappointment or anxiety, or that the 
most serious questions before us were brought to good solu- 
tions. “Those which proved incapable of agreement at the 
Conference have been relegated to the Foreign Secretaries’ 
Council which, though most capable of relieving difficulties, 
is essentially one gifted with less far-reaching powers. Other 
grave questions are left for the final peace settlement, by 
which time many of them may have settled themselves, not 
necessarily in the best way. 

It would be at once wrong and impossible to conceal the 
divergencies of view which exist inevitably between the vic- 
tors about the state of affairs in Eastern and Middle Europe. 
I do not at all blame the Prime Minister or the new Foreign 
Secretary, whose task it was to finish up the discussions 
which we had begun. I am sure they did their best. We 
have to realize that no one of the three leading Powers can 
impose its solutions upon others and that the only solutions 
possible are those which are in the nature of compromise. 
We British have had very early and increasingly to recognize 
the limitations of our own power and influence, great 
though it be, in the gaunt world arising from the ruins of 
this hideous war. It is not in the power of any British 
Government to bring home solutions which would be re- 
garded as perfect by the great majority of Members of this 
House, wherever they may sit. I must put on record my own 
opinion that the provisional Western Frontier agreed upon 
for Poland, running from Stettin on the Baltic, along the 
der and its tributary, the Western Neisse, comprising as it 
does one quarter of the arable land of all Germany, is not a 
good augury for the future map of Europe. We always had 
in the Coalition Government a desire that Poland should 
receive ample compensation in the West for the territory 
ceded to Russia east of the Curzon Line. But here I think 
a mistake has been made, in which the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Poland have been an ardent partner, by going far 
heyond what necessity or equity required. There are few 
virtues that the Poles do not possess—and there are few 
mistakes they have ever avoided. 

1 am particularly concerned, at this moment, with the 
reports reaching us of the conditions under which the expul- 
sion and exodus of Germans from the new Poland are 
being carried out. Between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000 persons 
dwelt in those regions before the war. The Polish Govern- 
ment say that there are still 1,500,000 of these not yet 
expelled within their new frontiers. Other millions must 
have taken refuge behind the British and American lines, 
thus increasing the food stringency in our sector. But enor- 
mous numbers are utterly unaccounted for. Where are they 
gone, and what has been their fate? The same conditions 
may reproduce themselves in a more modified form in the 
expulsion of great numbers of Sudeten and other Germans 
from Czechoslovakia. Sparse and guarded accounts of what 
has happened and is happening have filtered through, but it 





is not impossible that tragedy on a prodigious scale is unfold- 
ing itself behind the iron -urtain which at the moment 
divides Europe in twain. I should welcome any statement 
which the Prime Minister can make which would relieve, 
or at least inform us upon this very anxious and grievous 
matter. 

There is another sphere of anxiety. I remember that a 
fortnight or so before the last war, the Kaiser’s friend Herr 
Ballen, the great shipping magnate, told me that he had 
heard Bismarch say towards the end of his life, “If there is 
ever another war in Europe, it will come out of some 
damned silly thing in the Balkans.” The murder of the 
Archduke at Sarajevo in 1914 set the signal for the first 
world war. I cannot conceive that the elements for a new 
conflict exist in the Balkans to-day. I am not using the 
language of Bismarck, but nevertheless not many Members 
of the new House of Commons will be content with the new 
situation that prevails in those mountainous, turbulent, ill- 
organized and warlike regions. I do not intend to particu- 
larize. I am very glad to see the new Foreign Secretary 
sitting on the Front Bench opposite. I would like to say 
with what gratification I learned that the high hon. Gentle- 
man had taken on this high and most profoundly difficult 
office, and we are sure he will do his best to preserve the 
great causes for which we have so long pulled together. But 
as I say, not many Members will be content with the situa- 
tion in that region to which I have referred, for almost 
everywhere Communist forces have obtained, or are in pro- 
cess of obtaining, dictatorial powers. It does not mean that 
the Communist system is everywhere being established, nor 
does it mean that Soviet Russia seeks to reduce all those 
independent States to provinces of the Soviet Union. Mr. 
Stalin is a very wise man, and I would set no limits to the 
immense contributions that he and his associates have to 
make to the future. 

In those countries, torn and convulsed by war, there may 
be, for some months to come, the need of authoritarian 
Government. The alternative would be anarchy. Therefore 
it would be unreasonable to ask or expect that liberal Gov- 
ernments—as spelt with a small “]”—and British or United 
States democratic conditions, should be instituted immedi- 
ately. They take their politics very seriously in those coun- 
tries. A friend of mine, an officer, was in Zagreb, when the 
results of the late General Election came in. An old lady 
said to him, “Poor Mr. Churchill. I suppose now he will be 
shot.” My friend was able to reassure her. He said the 
sentence might be mitigated to one of the various forms of 
hard labor which are always open to His Mazjesty’s sub- 
jects. Nevertheless we must know where we stand, and we 
must make clear where we stand in these affairs of the Bal- 
kans and of Eastern Europe, and indeed of any country 
which comes into this field. Our idea is government of the 
people by the people, for the people—the people being free 
without duress to express, by secret ballot without intimida- 
tion, their deep-seated wish as to the form and conditions of 
the Government under which they are to live. 

At the present time—lI trust a very fleeting time—“police 
governments” rule over a great number of countries. It is a 
case of the odious 188, carried to a horrible excess. The 
family is gathered round the fireside to enjoy the scanty 
fruits of their toil and to recruit their exhausted strength 
by the little food that they have been able to gather. There 
they sit. Suddenly there is a knock at the door and a heavily 
armed policeman appears. He is not, of course, one who re- 
sembles in any way those functionaries whom we honour and 
obey in the London streets. It may be that the father or son, 
or a friend sitting in the cottage is called out, and taken off 
into the dark and no one knows whether he will ever come 
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back again, of what his fate has been. All they know is that 
they had better not inquire. There are millions of humble 
homes in Europe at the moment in Poland, in Czechoslovakia, 
in Austria, in Hungary, in Yugoslavia, in Rumania, in Bul- 
garia—where this fear is the main preoccupation of the 
family life. President Roosevelt laid down the four freedoms 
and these are extant in the Atlantic Charter which we agreed 
together. “Freedom from fear”—but this has been interpreted 
as if it were only freedom from fear of invasion from a for- 
eign country. That is the least of the fears of the common 
man. His patriotism arms him to withstand invasion or go 
down fighting; but that is not the fear of the ordinary fam- 
ily in Europe tonight. Their fear is of the policeman’s knock. 
It is not fear for the country, for all men can unite in com- 
radeship for the defence of their native soil. It is for the life 
and liberty of the individual, for the fundamental rights of 
man, now menaced and precarious in so many lands that 
peoples tremble. 

Surely we can agree in this new Parliament or the great 
majority of us, wherever we sit—there are naturally and 
rightly differences and cleavages of thought—but surely we 
can agree in this new Parliament, which will either fail the 
world or once again play a part in saving it, that it is the 
will of the people freely expressed by secret ballot, in uni- 
versal suffrage elections as to the form of their government 
and as to the laws which shall prevail, which is the first solu- 
tion and safeguard. Let us then, march steadily along that 
plain and simple line. I avow my faith in Democracy, what- 
ever course of view it may take with individuals and parties. 
They may make their mistakes, and they may profit from 
their mistakes. Democracy is now on trial as it never was 
before, and in these islands we must uphold it, as we upheld 
it in the dark days of 1940 and 1941, with all our hearts, 
with all our vigilance and with all our enduring and inex- 
haustible strength. While the war was on and all the Allies 
were fighting for victory, the word “democracy,” like many 
people, had to work overtime, but now that peace has come 
we must search for more precise definitions. Elections have 
been proposed in some of these Balkan countries where only 
one set of candidates is allowed to appear, and where, if 
other parties are to express their opinion, it has to be arranged 
beforehand that the governing party, armed with its political 
police and all its propaganda, is the only one which has the 
slightest chance. Chance, did I say? It is a certainty. 

Now is the time for Britons to speak out. It is odious to us 
that governments should seek to maintain their rule other- 
wise than by free, unfettered elections by the mass of the peo- 
ple. Governments derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed, says the Constitution of the United States. 
This must not evaporate in swindles and lies propped up by 
servitude and murder. In our foreign policy let us strike con- 
tinually the notes of freedom and fair play as we under- 
stand them in these islands. Then you will find there will be 
an overwhelming measure of agreement between us, and we 
shall in this House march forward on a honourable theme 
having within it all that invests human life with dignity and 
happiness. In saying all this, I have been trying to gather 
together and present in a direct form the things which, I be- 
lieve, are dear to the great majority of us. I rejoiced to read 
them expressed in golden words by the President of the 
United States when he said: 


“Our victory in Europe was more than a victory of 
arms. It was a victory of one way of life over another. 
It was a victory of an ideal founded on the right of the 
common man, on the dignity of the human being, and on 
the conception of the State as the servant, not the master, 
of its people.” 


I think there is not such great disagreement between us. 
Emphasis may be cast this way and that in particular inci- 
dents, but surely this is what the new Parliament on the 
whole means. This is what in our heart and conscience in 
foreign affairs and world issues we desire. Just as in the 
baleful glare of 1940, so now, when calmer lights shine, let 
us be united upon these resurgent principles and impulses of 
the good and generous hearts of men. Thus to all the material 
strength we possess and the honoured position we have ac- 
quired, we shall add those moral forces which glorify man- 
kind and make even the weakest equals of the strong. 

I am anxious to-day to evade controversial topics as far as 
possible, though I am under no inhibition such as cramped 
the style of the two hon. and gallant Gentlemen to whom we 
have listened. There is one question which I hope the Prime 
Minister will be able to answer. What precisely is Mr. 
Laski’s authority for all the statements he is making about 
our foreign policy? How far do his statements involve the 
agreement or responsibility of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs? We know that Mr. Laski is the Chairman 
of the Labour Party Executive Committee—Everybody has 
a right to describe their own party machine as they choose. 
This is a very important body. I have been told—I am will- 
ing to be contradicted and to learn—that it has the power 
to summon Ministers before it. Let us find out whether it 
is true or not. Evidently it has got great power, and it has, 
even more evidently, a keen inclination to assert it. The 
House, the country and the world at large are entitled to 
know who are the authoritative spokesmen of His Majesty’s 
Government. 

I see that Mr. Laski said in Paris a few days ago that our 
policy in Greece was to be completely changed. What is the 
meaning of this? I thought we were agreed upon our policy 
towards Greece, especially after Sir Walter Citrine’s 
and the trades unions’ report. I would say to hon. Mem- 
bers not to speak disrespectfully of the report or they 
may be brought up before that body. That policy in Greece 
is to help Greece to decide upon its own future by plebiscite 
and elections according to the full, free, untrammelled will 
of the Greek people, and that those elections shall be held as 
early as practicable. The Greek Government have invited of- 
ficial foreign observers to be present and report, so that every- 
one in the world may judge whether the vote and elections 
are a free, fair and honest expression of the popular wish. 
The British, United States and French Governments have 
accepted this invitation. I was sorry we could not persuade 
Russia to come along too. Has there been any change in this 
question, or are we to understand, as Mr. Laski seems to sug- 
gest, that, though the Greek people may vote freely, they 
must only vote the way which he and those who agree with 
him would like. 

Mr. Laski also made a declaration about France which 
has most important and far-reaching effects, namely, that if 
the French people vote Socialist at the impending election, 
Great Britain will renew the offer which was made in June, 
1940, that Britain and France should become one nation 
with a common citizenship. That offer was made in the 
anguish and compassion which we felt at the fate of France. 
It is remarkable that the Cabinet of those days, when we in 
this island were in such dire peril, really seemed more shocked 
and pained at the French disaster than at our own very dan- 
gerous plight. Much has happened in the five years that have 
passed, and I am of opinion that the idea of France and Bri- 
tain becoming one single nation with common citizenship— 
alliance is another question—must, at the very least, be very 
carefully considered by the responsible Ministers before any 
such proposal is made to Parliament, still less to a foreign 
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country. I ask, therefore, did the Prime Minister authorise 
this declaration? Does the Foreign Secretary endorse it? 
Were the Cabinet consulted? Is the offer to France open 
only if a Socialist Government is elected? I hope the Prime 
Minister will be able to give reassuring answers on those 
points. 

Broadly speaking, it is very much better that declarations 
about foreign policy should be made by Ministers of the 
Crown responsible to the House of Commons. I am sure the 
new Government will get into very great difficulties if they 
are not able to maintain this position firmly. Also, I consider 
it a great mistake for us to try to interfere in the affairs of 
foreign countries, except in so far as is necessary to wind up 
any obligations we may have contracted during the war. It 
is impossible to understand the domestic politics of other 
countries. It is hard enough to understand the domestic poli- 
tics of ones’ own. But Mr. Laski has spoken with great free- 
dom about French, Spanish and United States affairs during 
the last fortnight. He has told the United States on the 
broadcast, for instance, that free enterprise is the most in- 
genious fallacy which American businessmen ever put over 
on the American people. At a time when we have vital need 
of the material aid of the United States, I cannot feel—and 
perhaps the Chancellor will agree with me—that such a re- 
mark is exceptionally helpful. ‘To-day, we read that Mr. 
Laski says that the attitude of the British Government to- 
wards the United States is favourable whereas towards Rus- 
sia there is ‘‘a profoundly brotherly affection.”” I wonder very 
much—and this is an extremely serious matter—whether 
these invidious distinctions are likely to bring about the good 
results which were anticipated and which are absolutely 
necessary. 

Somebody asked about General Franco. | am coming to 
him. Mr. Laski appears to contemplate vehement interven- 
tion in Spain against General Franco. Anybody who has had 
the opportunity to read the letter which I wrote, with the 
full agreement of my Coalition colleagues in the War Cab- 
inet, to General Franco some months ago, in reply to one he 
wrote to me—and I should be very glad to see my letter 
published here as it has already been practically verbatim in 
the United States—will see what calumny it is to suggest 
that I or my friends on this side are supporters, admirers or 
partisans of the present regime in Spain. We are proud to 
be the foes of tyranny in every form, whether it comes from 
the Right or from the Left. Before I left Potsdam, the three 
major Powers had agreed upon the form of the public an- 
nouncement about the exclusion of Spain, while under the 
Franco regime, from the world organization of the United 
Nations. No alteration was made, as far as I am aware, by 
the new Prime Minister or the new Foreign Secretary in the 


terms of that most wounding, and deliberately calculated 
wounding, declaration against that regime. 

It would, however, be wrong to intervene in Spain in a 
forcible manner or to attempt to relight the civil war in that 
country which has already and quite recently lost between 
one and two millions of its none too numerous population in a 
horrible internal struggle. However, if that is the policy of 
His Majesty’s Government, it is they who ought to say so, 
and then we can debate the matter here in full freedom. Let 
me point out in leaving this unpleasant subject that I make 
no suggestion to the Government that they should endeavour 
to muzzle Mr. Laski. Anybody in a free country can say any- 
thing, however pernicious and nonsensical it may be, but it is 
necessary for the Government to let us know exactly where 
they stand with regard to him. Otherwise, I assure hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that their affairs will suffer and our 
affairs, which are mixed up inseparably with their affairs, 
will also suffer. 

I now turn to the domestic sphere,— 

* * * * * * 


(Part of speech dealing with domestic issues not included) 
** * * * & 


I have offered these comments to the House and I do not 
wish to end on a sombre or even slightly controversial note. 
As to the situation which exists to-day, it is evident that not 
only are the two parties in the House agreed in the main 
essentials of foreign policy and in our moral outlook on 
world affairs, but we also have an immense programme, pre- 
pared by our joint exertions during the Coalition, which re- 
quires to be brought into law and made an inherent part of 
the life of the people. Here and there there may be differences 
of emphasis and view, but in the main no Parliament ever 
assembled with such a mass of agreed legislation as lies be- 
fore us this afternoon. I have great hopes of this Parliament 
and I shall do my utmost to make its work fruitful. It may 
heal the wounds of war, and turn to good account the new 
conceptions and powers which we have gathered amid the 
storm. I do not underrate the difficult and intricate compli- 
cations of the task which lies before us, I know too much 
about it to cherish vain illusions, but the morrow of such a 
victory as we have gained is a splendid moment both in our 
small lives and in our great history. It is a time not only of 
rejoicing but even more of resolve. When we look back on all 
the perils through which we have passed and at the mighty 
foes we have laid low and all the dark and deadly designs we 
have frustrated why should we fear for our future? We have 
come safely through the worst. 

‘“‘Home is the sailor, home from sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill.” 


Policy Will Be Set by Government Ministers 


By CLEMENT R. ATTLEE, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered in the House of Commons, London, England, August 16, 1945 
Text of the Address Dealing with Foreign Policy, the Part Dealing with Domestic Affairs Not Included 


ESTERDAY we gave thanks for the final victory over 
all our enemies, a the world is once more at peace. 
For the first time for almost six years the Prime Minis- 
ter can speak in this House without referring to war opera- 
tions, Later we shall be taking an opportunity of thanking the 
Fighting Forces, but I think that before I deal with the 
general policy contained in the Gracious Speech from the 


Throne and with the speech of my right hon. Friend opposite, 
which I thought showed him to be in most excellent form, 
there is a duty which I ought to take the earliest opportunity 
of performing. It may be that I shall be setting a precedent 
in doing so, but I have been looking through the speeches of 
Prime Ministers on these occasions, and I find there are 
The surrender of Japan has brought to an 
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end the greatest war in history, and a General Election, 
which took place at a time which was not of our seeking, has 
resulted in the right hon. Gentleman the Member for Wood- 
ford (Mr. Churchili) being on the Opposition benches at a 
time when the fruits of his long leadership of the nation in 
war are being garnered. 

I think it is fitting that to-day I should pay a tribute to 
one of the main architects of our victory. However we may 
be divided politically in this House I believe I shall be ex- 
pressing the views of the whole House in making acknowl- 
edgment here of the transcendent services rendered by the 
right hon. Gentleman to this country, to the Commonwealth 
and Empire, and to the world during his tenure of office as 
Prime Minister. During those years he was the leader of the 
country in war. We have seen in Fascist countries a detest- 
able cult of leadership which has only been a cover for dic- 
tatorship, but there is a true leadership which means the ex- 
pression by one man of the soul of a nation, and the trans- 
lation of the common will into action. In the darkest and 
most dangerous hour of our history this nation found in my 
right hon. Friend the man who expressed supremely the 
courage and determination never to yield which animated all 
the men and women of this country. In undying phrases he 
crystallised the unspoken feeling of all. “Words only,” it 
might be said, but words at great moments of history are 
deeds. We had mere than words from the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He radiated a stream of energy throughout the ma- 
chinery of Government, indeed throughout the life of the 
nation. Many others shared in the work of organising and 
inspiring the nation in its great effort, but he set the pace. 
He was able to bring into co-operation men of very different 
political views and to win from them loyal service. At critical 
times, by his personal relationship with the heads of Allied 
States, he promoted the harmony and co-operation of all, and 
in the sphere of strategy his wide experience, grasp of essen- 
tials, his willingness to take necessary risks, were of the 
utmost value. 

I had the honour to serve with the right hon. Gentleman 
in the War Cabinet throughout the whole of the Coalition 
Government from the days of Dunkirk to the surrender of 
Germany. There are many things on which we disagree, but 
I think it right to take this early occasion, before we turn to 
controversy, to express the gratitude and admiration for his 
leadership in war which we feel. His place in history is 
secure, and although he was no longer at the head of affairs 
when the Japanese surrendered and final victory came, this 
really was the outcome of plans made long before under his 
leadership. 

History will link with the name of Winston Churchill 
that of another great leader of democracy, the late President 
Roosevelt. The one is present with us here to-day; the other 
did not live to see victory, but his service to the cause of free- 
dom this country can never forget. I should also wish at this 
hour to acknowledge the great contribution made by all the 
peoples of the British Commonwealth and Empire to this 
great victory, by all our Allies, the people of the United 
States of America, of Russia, of China, and by all others who 
fought against the common enemy. And perhaps above all I 
should like to emphasise that victory has come through the 
contributions of thousands and millions of ordinary men and 
women. In all the various spheres of activity it has been the 
steadfastness, courage, and sense of duty of the ordinary citi- 
zen that saved civilization. Speaking to-day in this House, a 
new House of Commons, I should like to pay a tribute to the 
House of Commons that has passed away, which sustained 
and fortified the Government through all the trials of war. 
Throughout it set an example of democracy in action which 


I am sure will inspire the new Members. | thought it right 
to say these things. 
. * * - * * 
(Part dealing with domestic issues not included) 
* o 7 * * — 


During the past few days great events have been taking 
place. I think that perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
agree that the preparation of the King’s Speech, with events 
moving at the pace they have been, has been somewhat diff- 
cult. I thought he rather expected us to have adjusted our 
statements and plans with regard to demobilization in the 
light of the surrender of Japan. I am sure he will realize 
that the time for that was somewhat short. We have been 
living through great events, and we have got to realize we 
are living in a new world. We have seen in action a new 
force, the result of scientific discovery, the far-reaching con- 
sequences of which, I think, we find it difficult to grasp; but 
I think we can all realize we shall have to make a re-valua- 
tion of the whole situation, especially in the sphere of inter- 
national relations. It is easy to have the habit of looking at 
things in the light of the past and failing to make readjust- 
ment, and I think it is perhaps fitting that we should look at 
these new problems, or old problems, in a new light, with a 
new House of Commons in which there is such a large num- 
ber of young Members, and for the first time in our history 
with a Labour Government in power supported by a great 
majority. 

Perhaps this would be a convenient point for me to deal 
with a matter that is still troubling my right hon. Friend 
opposite, and that is the question of Professor Laski. My 
right hon. Friend has known Professor Laski for many years, 
although I am afraid he has not sat under him in the school of 
political science; but he knows that in common with himself 
Professor Laski has a somewhat ebullient phraseology and at 
times is apt to be a little impulsive. He claims for himself, as 
my right hon. Friend so eloquently claimed just now for all 
people, the right of individual action, and as a citizen of this 
country he has the right to express his views. Whether or 
not he is expressing the views of some particular outside body 
is another matter; it is a matter between him and any body to 
which he may belong; but I am glad of the opportunity, if it 
is necessary at all, to say that Government policy is laid down 
by Ministers, and therefore any newspaper or any foreign 
Power or any politician who thinks that the policy of this 
Government is laid down by anybody but the Labour Minis- 
ters is making a great mistake. 

The Speech from the Throne sets out the programme and 
policy which the Labour party believes to be best in the in- 
terests of this country and the policy it intends to carry out. 
Details will be explained more fully by other speakers later 
in the Debate, but I want to try this afternoon to bring be- 
fore the House the gravity of the issues which confront us at 
home and abroad. It is vital to realize that we have come 
through difficult years and we are going to face difficult 
years, and to get through them will require no less effort, no 
less unselfishness and no less hard work, than was needed to 
bring us through the war. I know this is a hard saying to 
people who have worked so much and so hard and suffered 
so much, but it would be entirely wrong not to represent the 
facts perfectly plainly before the whole people of this 
country. 

I want to say a few words, first of all, on the international 
situation. Although the war has been brought to an end, it 
has left behind it a great aftermath of difficult problems, 
some of which my right hon. Friend referred to in his speech. 
I do not want to deal at great length with them because I 
understand one of the days of this Debate will be devoted to 
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foreign affairs, and | would rather that a full statement was 
made by my right hon. Friend the Foreign Secretary; but no 
one knows better than the right hon. Gentleman opposite how 
difficult foreign affairs are to-day and how careful we should 
be not to give false impressions. Almost the whole of Europe 
has been ravaged and ovetset. I am not replying just now to 
the points that my right hon. Friend put to me with regard 
to the exchanges of population in central Europe. | would 
rather have a considered statement made by the Foreign 
Secretary. But I assure the House that that was one of the 
matters we considered very carefully at Potsdam, because 
we all of us wish to avoid some of those terrible things that 
have been happening over the past few years in Europe. 

We were in conference only a few days ago, the Foreign 
Secretary and myself, with President Truman and Marshal 
Stalin, and we took up the work that had been done by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. I would like fully to echo 
what the right hon. Gentleman said about the right hon. 
Member for Warwick and Leamington (Mr. Eden) and the 
services he did at Potsdam. We were there dealing mainly 
with the immediate problems that have arisen out of the de- 
teat of Germany. We did get agreement on many subjects. 
Orthers will be considered, and I hope solved, at the meetings 
of foreign Ministers, but there are a number of others that 
must remain over for settlement at the Peace Conference. 
We have to realize that in all the countries of Europe which 
have been overrun by Nazi Germany, and in the satellite 
countries, there are very difficult political problems to be 
settled. There are many governments to-day in Europe that 
rest on no sure foundation of popular election. It is really 
optimistic to expect the political life in those countries to 
settle down easily, quickly and smoothly. In many of them 
political life has never been easy and smooth even in the best 
of times of peace. It is our intention everywhere to help to 
secure that the will of the people shall prevail. We look for- 
ward with hope to the emergence of democratic governments 
‘based on free elections to take a part in building up the shat- 
tered framework of the European polity. In this task we 
shall seek to render all the assistance in our power, in co- 
operation with our Allies, especially with our great Allies, 
the United States of America and Russia. 

But it is necessary to realize that it is not only the political 
and social life of Europe that has been shattered. The eco- 
nomic situation is very grave. | fear there are many people in 
Europe who are going to be both cold and hungry this winter 
despite all that can be done. The reasons are obvious. While 
the damage done to the industries of the liberated countries 
has not been as great, I think, as we first feared, the damage 
to means of communications has been tremendous. Ports, rail- 
ways, roads and bridges have been destroyed. There is a great 
shortage of railway rolling stock, a great shortage of lorries, 
and we have to remember that in countries of advanced in- 
dustrialization accustomed to the free movement of supplies 
from one district to another, there are bound to be local 
shortages and the general situation will be very difficult. 
Some of these difficulties are being overcome, but | ought to 
mention to the House some of the gravest. One is that of coal. 
All the liberated countries in Western Europe need coal, and 
without it there is bound to be unemployment. If industry 
cannot work, railways cannot function, and badly needed 
food will be lost for want of processing facilities. We must 
vet coal. But it is not easy. Economic difficulties have their 
repercussions on political stability and all the Governments 
concerned are doing their utmost to try to improve matters, 
to try to get an equitable sharing of what there is. We and 
our Allies are doing our best to increase the production of 
coal in Germany. There again, time must elapse before we 
can get anything like back to the pre-war level. 


Next in importance to coal is the shortage of transport. 
Here we will try to do all we can with the release of mili- 
tary vehicles. Thirdly, there is the shortage of food, particu- 
larly meat, fats and sugar. It must be realized that there is a 
world shortage of these due to a number of different causes, 
and you cannot overtake the shortages, because the food is 
not there. Owing to the extent of the shipping employed in 
meeting the needs of the Forces in the Pacific—and it takes 
time to unravel that—the amounts of raw material that can 
be moved within Europe and from outside into Europe are 
very limited. Therefore, these shortages of coal, transport, 
food and raw materials tend to aggravate each other. We 
will do our best to help to remedy them, but as the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite said so well, we have been and still are 
cut to the bone at home. It is no use thinking this country 
has some great surplus it can pour into other countries. It 
cannot. We have cut ourselves very close indeed. While the 
end of the war with Japan will bring some assistance, it 
would be unwise to expect it will materially affect the posi- 
tion for some months. 

I would like here to make a particular reference about 
U.N.R.R.A., whose Council is now meeting in London. As 
the Foreign Secretary has said we stand by U.N.R.R.A. This 
organization has had great difficulties, but it is doing work of 
the greatest value in those countries that are receiving its aid, 
and we hope that at this Council meeting arrangements can 
be made which will enable U.N.R.R.A. to complete its work 
in the countries where it is now operating and also to extend 
its full facilities to Italy and Austria, which are at present 
maintained through military channels. 

There is the economic condition of Europe. I am not going 
to speak of conditions outside Europe, but there is a danger 
in the Eastern countries as well, and it is in the light of these 
grave world economic conditions that we must view our own 
situation. Before the House rises for the Autumn Recess, we 
are to have a Debate on San Francisco. I do not think that 
the people of this country have realized sufficiently the im- 
portance of this conference. It may be because it was held a 
long way away. I think there is a much more vivid realization 
in the United States of what is meant, and yet, surely, its 
purpose—the prevention of a repetition of the horrors of war 
—ought to appeal to us all, and, today, I think, in the light 
of recent events, we can say that the achievement of this pur- 
pose is not only desirable but vital for the survival of civiliza- 
tion. Unless the forces of destruction now set loose in the 
world are brought under control, it is vain to plan for the 
future. | do not propose to make any statement at the mo- 
ment with regard to plans for controlling those forces. The 
thing is new upon us, but it is quite obvious—and statements 
made by the President of the United States and myself have, 
I think, made it clear—that this thing must be controlled in 
the interests of all the people of the-world and not exploited 
for the interests of only one. 

The Gracious Speech from the Throne expressed in very 
few words the policy of the Government in international 
affairs. As the right hon. Gentleman said, I believe it is a 
policy on which we can all unite. We sought no advantage 
for ourselves out of this war. Our desire is to heal the 
wounds of war, to ensure all peoples the right to live their 
own lives in peace and security. We want freedom. I entirely 
agree with what the right hon. Gentleman said about the 
abomination of police rule and our desire to see freedom, but 
I equally agree with him when he said that there are limita- 
tions on what you can do in interference with the internal 
affairs of other states. It is our desire that nations should be 
free and that the citizens of those nations should be free, but 
the extent of what we can effect may be more limited. We 
seek to prevent aggression, to promote an increase of pros- 
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perity for all peoples throughout the world by peaceful co- 

operation, and we seek ourselves, as a free democratic people, 

to live with all nations, respecting the rights of others and 

claiming no more from others than what we are prepared to 

concede to them. As I say, we shall have an opportunity of 

discussing foreign affairs at more length and in more detail. 
* * * ~ * 7 


(Part dealing with domestic issues not included) 
* * * * © * 


I freely admit that the programme of work we have laid 
before this Parliament is heavy, but we are living in a time 
when great changes are due. The country will expect much 
from this House. I do not think it will be disappointed. We 
shall have controversy and keen debate and that is inevitable 
and right—it is the method of Parliamentary democracy. | 
have sat too long on the Opposition benches not to be sensi- 
tive of the rights of the Opposition and of the rights of pri- 
vate Members. It is the right and duty of the Opposition to 
criticise the administration and to oppose and seek to amend 


the legislation of the Government, but it is none the less the 
right and duty of the Government to govern and to pass into 
law the programme which it has been elected to carry out. 
The successful working of our Parliamentary institutions de- 
pends on harmonizing these conflicting rights and duties. It 
will be the object of the Government to preserve the rights 
of minorities as an essential feature of democracy while, at 
the same time, ensuring that democratic institutions are not 
wrecked by a failure to carry out and implement the will of 
the majority. 

I am not asking for any indulgence for this Government— 
all Governments deserve criticism and should profit by it— 
but I would like to emphasize again before I sit down, that 
the situation in which we find ourselves at the end of these 
six years of war is very difficult. To win through this critical 
period in our history will require, I think, the continuance of 
something of the spirit which won the war, a spirit which 
did not allow private or sectional interests to obscure the 
common interests of us all and the love which we all have 
for our native land and for our people. 


Labor Party’s Foreign Policy 


By ERNEST BEVIN, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
Delivered in the House of Commons, London, England, August 20, 1945 


“ HATEVER controversy or heat or indiscretion 
may arise in any other part of the debate in con- 
nection with the King’s Speech, 1 am sure that in 

this case, having regard to the fact that every word one 
utters affects not only our own country but other countries, 
and further having regard to the fluidity of the world situa- 
tion and its great complexities, restraint will be exercised in 
this part of the debate. 

In the first place 1 would like to express my appreciation 
of the many good wishes that have been conveyed to me 
from all parties in the House who are aware of the enor- 
mous task that has to be undertaken to rebuild a peaceful 
world. I am not unmindful of the heavy responsibility that 
rests upon my shoulders. In conducting the foreign policy 
of this country I shall always be actuated by the desire that 
it should be worthy.of the immense sacrifices that have been 
made during the war. 

One very important thing has occurred during this great 
struggle—a close union has been forged, hammered on the 
anvil of necessity, between the Chiefs of Staff of the Armies, 
Air Forces and Navies of the great Allies who have had to 
fight this war. This has indeed represented a tremendous 
comradeship. It should always be remembered, however, that 
though they represent the forces of their countries, these 
people never really wanted war, but they have done their duty 
and achieved this close cooperation in order to bring about 
final victory. They and the ordinary people of the world will 
be watching us to see that we do not throw away the unity 
that has been established, or fail to build a peaceful world on 
their magnificent achievements. 

On the other hand, it would be as well for the House to 
appreciate the kind of material with which we have to work 
in order to endeavor to make a peace that will be worth- 
while. The Allies themselves have suffered gigantic losses. 
The losses of Russia in manpower have been terrifically 
heavy. Happily in manpower our losses have been less than 
in the last war but the methods we adopted to win this 
struggle have left us extremely poor and the work of recon- 


struction that has to be done in order to enable us to take 
our proper place in assisting others will be a very heavy task 
indeed. ‘The enormous resources of the United States have 
also been thrown into this titanic struggle, while the long 
years of fighting in China have almost disorganized that 
great land. ‘The smaller Allies are faced with the task of 
completely rebuilding their economic life and making good 
the gap that the war has created. 

Possibly the worst situation of all has arisen in the occu- 
pied countries which have now been liberated. Here you 
have two great difficulties. One is that all people in these 
countries have been taught to disobey and to oppose the 
authority of the occupying authorities. Resistance has been 
the watchword. The result of this has been lawlessness, 
and now that these countries are liberated it is extremely 
difficult to bring back a general acceptance of law and order 
as a natural thing. Secondly, there have been constant ap- 
peals to the people to produce as little as they could in order 
to hamper the work of the occupying forces, and now sud- 
denly they are asked once again to acquire the habits of 
work and energy and discipline. ‘This transition from one 
state of affairs to another will need tolerance, patience and 
determination. Yet another problem is presented by the 
movement of millions of people from their homes as forced 
and slave labor. ‘Thousands of these people now known 
as displaced persons have, since the Liberation, become al- 
most nomads wandering about, thieving for their food, com- 
mitting murder and rape and indulging in all kinds of 
practices of an anti-social character. In addition to that. 
in central Europe there are millions of displaced Germans 
wandering, or endeavoring to wander, from one zone to 
another, their homes gone, and the resettlement of this vast 
population, running into millions, will tax all the genius and 
ability of those operating the Control Commission. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to give a very slight picture 
from Field Marshal Montgomery’s report, which came to 
hand on Saturday, showing what our officers and admin- 


istrators are doing with amazing ability. He says that so 
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far nearly 1,100,000 displaced persons have been evacuated 
from the British zone. Over 300,000 of these were west- 
hound: Over 600,000 Russians have been transported from 
our zone to the east, and the movement of 200,000 Italians 
to the south has begun. One and a quarter million dis- 
placed persons are still housed in camps in our zone and per- 
haps another half a million are still at large. By the autumn 
it is hoped that only 645,000 will be left, of whom half a 
million will be Poles. These figures give some idea of the 
vastness of the problem which has faced our Military Gov- 
ernment in this sphere. In addition, the invading armies 
have stripped many of these countries of cattle and food and 
the machinery of production, and this has left them in a 
state of almost complete disorganization. The need to re- 
store civilized life and to get production into working order 
again presents us with a task which will take a considerable 
time and much endeavor, and yet I am sure we shall not 
be able to make orderly and proper arrangements in the 
political sphere until it has been accomplished. 

Added to this great problem is the problem of millions of 
prisoners of war scattered over vast territories, both in the 
kar East and in Europe itself. These prisoners of war have 
to be dealt with under two heads. First, there are those 
who can be sent back with safety and security to start again 
their normal vocations, and, according to the figure given 
me by Field Marshal Montgomery, in our zone over 800,000 
have gone back to agriculture already. Secondly there are 
those who have been imbued with the diabolical ideas of 
nazism and who represent a very disturbing element in the 
occupied territories. 

I mention these things because I must ask the House and 
the country to show their understanding and sympathy for 
the Control Commission, particularly for Field Marshal 
Montgomery and his staff in the British zone in Germany, 
and for those who are undertaking similar duties in Austria, 
Hungary, Roumania and Bulgaria. One only has to take 
a view of this terrifying scene to realize what a happy hunt- 
ing ground it is for men who are seeking to obtain political 
power in these countries, and how difficult it will be to 
create settled .and orderly governments with obedience to 
the law and acceptance of its normal rules, together with 
the habits of useful labor. I would urge the House not to 
measure elections in these countries as if they were a general 
election in Great Britain. It may be that, at the beginning, 
it will be impossible to ensure completely that governments 
are elected in acordance with the desires of free peoples. 
There will be much that will go on in the period which lies 
ahead of us which we shall not like, but one thing at which 
we must aim resolutely, even at the beginning, is to prevent 
the substitution of one form of totalitarianism for another. 
The Fascists and Nazis are so detested by everybody that 
there is a tendency at the moment to extend these names to 
groups of people and parties who are neither Nazi or Fascist 
but who are simply people who want to be represented and 
are disliked by the majority party, but who see the possi- 
bility of winning power and therefore would like to deny 
those parties the opportunity to express their views in the 
elections. 

I will endeavor to show in specific cases how we are 
endeavoring to deal with these situations as they arise in 
different countries, but before I review the different coun- 
tries I think I should make it clear to the House that, in a 
world stunned and only just beginning to awaken from the 
stupifying effect of war, the great thing is to direct our 
attention to economic reconstruction and to work hard to 
get people resettled and earning their own living. UNRRA 
which we support as long as we can afford to do so, can 
only be at the moment a kind of a dole, but it is one which 


ought to be used to stimulate the efforts of these nations, and 
we can only afford to assist this benevolent work so long 
as our economy is supported and we are given a chance to 
pull through the transition period safely. At the same time, 
we cannot allow the idea to develop that the liberated coun- 
tries, as it were, lie down and rely on the Allied countries 
for continuous support. ‘There is a limitation to what 
UNRRA can do, both in amount and time, and I would 
say to all those countries: Use UNRRA as a help to get on 
your own feet but proceed at once to strive to work out 
your own salvation. 

The basis of our policy is in keeping with that worked out 
by the Coalition Government in which I worked in close 
collaboration with the Right Honorable Member for War- 
wick and Leamington (Mr. Eden). It rests in the main 
on agreement and cooperation between the great powers that 
have emerged from this war. But though they are great 
powers in a military sense I have already said that they have 
impoverished themselves in achieving military success. Our 
own needs are great. If we are to maintain our standard 
of living in this country their main duty will be to act as 
the guardians of the peace, not dominating others but accept- 
ing it as their obligation and duty to create conditions under 
which other countries of whatever size can once more con- 
tribute, not only to their own well being, but add to the 
common pool for the good of humanity. No foreign policy 
can ever be good unless it is constructive and the construc- 
tive aspect of our foreign policy is the most important. 

Between the wars we became accustomed to the vicious 
circle whereby trade could not flourish because of lack of 
security, while security was endangered through lack of 
trade. Now at last we have found our way to what is, for 
the time being, security. Therefore this is the moment to 
break the vicious circle. We must strive to fight success- 
fully against social injustice and against hardship and want, 
so that the security we have won militarily may lead to still 
greater security and that greater security to still greater eco- 
nomic expansion. 

It is with this in mind that His Majesty’s Government 
regard the economic reconstruction of the world as a 
primary object of their foreign policy. We are indeed for- 
tunate that the war has ended, but, if I may say so, it only 
just ended in time. We were on the eve of a great world 
crisis in food. We shall not be able to stop the decline this 
winter, but there is a chance that with all people working 
with energy the harvest next year will at least check that 
decline and bring relief to the miseries that people have 
suffered. But, I repeat, that is if all nations return to work. 
Never was there a time when economic reconstruction was so 
vital to foreign policy and international cooperation as now. 

In this respect I would say that one of our basic needs 
is coal. If every miner in this country gives us the output 
asked for by my Right Honorable Friend, the Minister of 
Fuel and Power, and if the mines in Europe can be brought 
nearer to normal output, it will be a godsend for this 
winter. The miners in this country are international in out- 
look. The gracious Speech proposes to give them what they 
have asked for for years. I ask them, therefore, to help us, 
not for profit, not for the capitalists, but in the task of build- 
ing peace and bringing help, succor and warmth to millions 
of their fellow workers at home and abroad. I ask our 
miners in this country to set the example and give these 
extra millions of tons. I know of nothing at this moment 
that could help me in the Foreign Office more than that. 

The world’s needs are in short supply, clothing, cotton 
and all domestic. goods. If His Majesty’s Government are 
to play their part in leading the world back to security and 
well-being, we shall need everybody’s help. If the women 
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who intend to leave industry would agree to stay on for six 
months, if the men released are absorbed rapidly into civilian 
industry, and if the necessary commodities can be produced, 
it would not only improve our own life in this country but 
help us to help others in the liberated countries. We could 
shorten the stagnation caused by this war by years, and it 
would also assist our export trade. This next year is vital. 
I know what the men and women in this country have done 
in six years of war, and it may be hard to call on them now 
for more, but is not peace with understanding, with Britain 
playing her proper role as leader in the social and economic 
field, a prize worth winning by our people? 

Now may I turn to some of the points which have been 
mentioned in speeches, on which the House will be anxious 
to have the views of the Government. I think the Potsdam 
Conference has been fully covered by the communique that 
was issued when the Conference ended. In that document 
is set down our line of approach to the resettlement of Eu- 
rope, and while | shall refer iater to some of the points with 
which it deals I do not propose to take up the time of the 
House by repeating what has already been published. His 
Majesty’s Government have accepted the Potsdam decisions 
as the basis upon which the Council of Foreign Ministers 
and our general work must proceed. The only thing I would 
say about it is that when the Foreign Ministers meet we 
must not be obsessed merely by a desire to punish or revenge, 
but in everything we do ask ourselves whether such or such 
a course will make for future peace or plant the seeds of 
future war in Europe. There is bound to be ronflict be- 
tween security and right economic development. Looking 
at Europe as a whole, with all the differences of races, | 
believe that if we could only succeed in eliminating the war 
mind from Germany I see a chance of unity in Europe 
where no such conflict need exist. 

_ Coming now to our policy in relation to particular coun- 
tries, I would like to draw the attention of the House to the 
position in Greece. His Majesty’s Government adhere to 
the policy which they publicly supported when Greece was 
liberated. We then stated that our object was the estab- 
lishment of a stable democratic government in Greece, draw- 
ing its strength from the free expression of the people’s will. 
These are the words I used at the Labour Party Conference 
on that occasion. Unfortunately, this process was interrupt- 
ed by an outbreak of violence. We then supported the policy 
of restoring law and order. The purpose of restoring order 
was to create the conditions in which the Greek people could 
determine the future of their own government, and also set- 
tle the constitutional question. We supported the policy 
which instituted the Regency, which, by the way, was sup- 
ported by all parties in Greece. 

The question now to consider is what urgent steps can be 
taken to give effect to this policy. We have reviewed the 
situation, and, in the first place, we see no good purpose in 
lending our assistance to the creation of a new government 
prior to the election. It is, therefore, our view that the Voul- 
garis Government should carry on, pending the decision of 
the Greek people. Greece will never recover while her 
leaders spend their time in continuously, week by week, try- 
ing to change their government. They had better take an 
example from us. Until the election has taken place no one 
can know whether any new government rests on the sure 
foundations of the consent of the people or not. Therefore 
we have urged that the election should take place at the 
earliest possible moment. 

The question arises which should take place first, the 
plebiscite or the election. Under the Varkiza agreement it 
was decided that the plebiscite should be dealt with first. We 
are, however, aware that there is a considerable weight of 


opinion in Greece in favous/of modifying the procedure and 
of changing the order lafl down in that agreement. ‘This 
is clearly a matter whigh must be settled by the Greeks 
themselves and I do not wish in any way to prejudge the 
issue. | repeat that so urgent is it that a settled government 
resting on the opinion of the people, should be instituted, 
that | trust that a very early decision will be taken on this 
question. Our own interest is to ensure that the solution 
adopted is most likely to be generally acceptable to the Greek 
people and to lead to firm results without procrastination. 

There is the question of the gendarmerie. A country which 
has been overrun and where normal arrangements for en- 
forcing law and order have been almost completely disrupted, 
must have a new civil police force to assist in that work. It 
was agreed to lend the services of a police mission and | 
have taken every step to speed up that arrangement, both in 
transport and the necessary equipment, in order that the 
police might carry out their tasks efficiently and well. The 
British Government would also welcome, at the earliest 
possible moment, an amnesty. I realise that this is a diffi- 
cult problem because not only violent criminals but also col- 
laborators with the enemy are concerned. Subject to that, 
we feel that it would assist to restore confidence if amnesties 
were granted at the earliest possible moment and the prisons 
were emptied. 

With reference to the conduct of the elections, the United 
States, France and His Majesty’s Government have under- 
taken to assist in the supervision of the election, and I pro- 
pose to invite, as part of our contingent of observers, repre- 
sentatives of the Dominion Governments. It will be re- 
membered that the Australians and New Zealanders in par- 
ticular fought in Greece, and are well respected there. We 
regret that Russia did not see her way to take part in the 
supervision of the elections. I am glad to announce that the 
Regent has accepted an invitation to pay a visit to this coun- 
try in order that we may discuss the problems face to face. 

We have also been concerned about the relations between 
Greece and her northern neighbors. Serious allegations have 
been made by the Yugoslav Government about the treat- 
ment of the Slav-speaking Greeks in the northern areas of 
Greece. These allegations have been investigated, and the 
reports I have received from British troops stationed in 
the area do not bear out the Yugoslav charges. It has been 
proposed, and I have welcomed the suggestion, that a Com- 
mission, formed of representatives of the American, British, 
Soviet and French governments, should be sent out to in- 
vestigate the situation on the spot. 

It is our policy to carry out all the undertakings we have 
given to Greece, but we look to Greek political leaders to 
play their part in solving these problems. From the messages 
I have received from the working people of Greece, I feel 
certain that nothing would please them better than to have 
an opportunity to return to work and a normal life under 
settled political conditions. If the elections and a plebiscite 
are held I think we can confidently hope for tranquility and 
happy conditions in that area of the world. 

I turn now to the situation in Bulgaria, Roumania and 
Hungary. The governments which have been set up do not 
in our view represent the majority of the people and the im- 
pression we get from recent developments is that one kind 
of totalitarianism is being replaced by another. This is not 
what we understand by that very much overworked word 
‘democracy’, which appears to need definition, and the forms 
of government which have been set up as a result do not 
impress us as being sufficiently representative to meet the re- 
quirements of diplomatic relations. Elections, we under- 
stand, are very shortly to take place in Bulgaria. The elec- 
toral law, in accordance with which the elections will take 
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place, is not in our view consistent with the principles of 
liberty. We shall not, therefore, be able to regard as rep- 
resentative any government resulting from such elections. 
Our views of what constitutes a free election are well known 
but any elections held with all the restrictions and exclusions 
laid down in the Bulgarian law would run entirely con- 
trary to our conception of a free election 

| turn to Italy. ‘he question of making a peace treaty 
with Italy will come before the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters when it meets in London next month. It is the desire 
of His Majesty's Government that that treaty should be 
made on fair terms and that the people of Italy should be 
given a chance of reviving their life on the basis of liberty. 
We deeply regret, and cannot forget, the lives of the men 
from this country and the Empire and our Allies which 
were lost in the battle against Italy. 

But the time came when the Italians themselves turned 
against fascism and the dictatorship and joined us in the 
struggle against the Nazis, to whose defeat they made a ma- 
terial contribution. We then said that Italy must work her 
passage. | do not think it is wise to pursue a policy of re- 
venge. ‘The Italian people were oppressed by more than 20 
years of fascism, and it was perfectly obvious that a very 
large number of Italians were sent into this war against 
their will. The policy which Fascist Italy followed of try- 
ing to become a great empire at a cost which she could not 
afford, a policy which led to aggrandisement and aggression, 
is now repudiated by the Italian people. While clearly such 
a state of affairs must never be allowed again we have no 
intention of approaching the problem of Italy as if Musso- 
lini and his policy still existed. Rather we intend to pro- 
ceed on the assumption that the country will be re-estab- 
lished on the basis of free elections and parliamentary gov- 
ernment. ‘To that end I have indicated that it will facilitate 
matters if the elections to the Constituent Assembly in that 
country could also be held at the earliest possible moment, 
and, if practicable, this autumn. — 

I also hope it will soon be possible to dispose of other out- 
standing Italian problems, such as the problem of prisoners 
of war. 

I am engaged in the task of reviewing the whole of our 
policy in relation to France with which great country I am 
most anxious that we should be on the best of terms. I am 
not in a position at this moment to make any detailed state- 
ment. It must await the talks I am proposing to hold with 
the French Government in order to try and clear away 
points of difficulty which have arisen between us and arrive 
at a clearer and closer understanding between France and 
ourselves, so that both of us can contribute, not only to the 
economy, but also to the stability of Europe as a whole. 

It is encouraging, from all the reports we have received, 
that Belgium has made great headway. Her output appears 
to be improving and many of the difficulties caused by the 
occupation and disruption of the war have already been over- 
come, 

Fqually we welcome the deliverance of Holland, which 
was delayed by the protracted resistance of Germany. We 
are fully conscious of the damage perpetrated by the enemy 
in the Netherlands, but from reports I have had it is clear 
that our Dutch friends are working with a will to make 
good the ravages of the war. I know I shall be echoing the 
feeling of the House if we send them congratulations on the 
liberation, not only of Holland, but of the Dutch terri- 
tories in the East. 

Regarding Norway, the task of reconstruction has begun 
and I am looking forward to meeting my good friend, Mr. 
Lie, the Norwegian Foreign Minister, at an early date. 

With Denmark we have signed a financial agreement and 





as a result I am looking forward to a full resumption of 
trade, which should assist us in our food supply. 

The opening of the Baltic has permitted the resumption 
of trade with Sweden. 

In the case of Finland we have invited the Finnish Gov- 
ernment to appoint a political representative here with the 
personal rank of Minister and to regard the British political 
representative in Finland as having the personal rank of 
Minister in Helsingfors. For constitutional reasons this is 
as far as we can go at the moment until a peace treaty is 
made. 

One of the great problems which still face us is that of 
Poland and | know there is some feeling about the extent 
of the area which has been included in the Polish zone. The 
question of the actual future area of Poland must be set- 
tled at the peace table, and I admit personally taking the 
view expressed by the Right Honourable Member for Wood- 
ford with regard to the danger of the Poles going too far 
west. 

Let me tell the House something of the situation which 
my Right Honourable Friend the Prime Minister and I 
found at Potsdam. There was a kind of vacuum from which 
the Germans had been driven out and the administration of 
the zone was largely handed over to the Poles. I am re- 
ferring to the territory between the eastern and western 
Neisse. We came to the conclusion, at the end of our dis- 
cussions with the Soviet, United States and Polish Govern- 
ments, that there was no escaping the conclusion that the 
economy of the region must be restored so that these terri- 
tories could be able to make their full contribution, as soon 
as possible, to the provisioning of devastated Europe. The 
question of where the final delimitation of the frontier will 
rest will depend to a large extent on what the population is 
that returns to Poland. 

From what was said by the Right Hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Woodford, the impression may have been given 
that the figure he quoted of eight million or nine million 
was the number of persons to be displaced as a result of the 
transfer to the Polish zone of the territories between the 
eastern and the western Neisse. In actual fact that figure 
represented the pre-war census of population contained i 
the whole area of German territories now being adminis- 
tered by the Poles”. 

Mr. Churchill (Woodford): “That is what I meant”. 

Mr. Bevin: “It did not quite read that way. There has 
been agreement, at least by inference, that the Poles should 
go up to the Oder and the eastern Neisse. The population 
of the territories to the west of this latter river, even on a 
pre-war basis, amounted to a little over three million, most 
of whom were said to be already gone. No mines were work- 
ing, nothing was happening there, and they had just been 
driven out on the other side. As I understand it, there are 
four million Poles in the territory that has been ceded to 
Russia. Will they return to Poland or will they remain in 
Russia? It depends on what happens. When people are 
attached to their little bits of land they do not always go. 
You never know what will happen. They are allowed a 
certain period in which to go into Poland and we cannot 
tell whether they will transfer. It would not be right of 
the House to ask me to judge what is going to happen until 
I can see. 

Then there are the Polish troops and civilians in west- 
ern Europe. Thousands of Poles are outside Poland, either 
in the Services or working. The number of Poles, in Field 
Marshal Montgomery’s zone alone, to be repatriated . is 
550,000. The Right Hon. Gentlemen opposite are aware, 
as a result of their discussions with the Poles, how difficult 
it is to get a clear understanding as to the future Govern- 
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ment and administration of Poland. It was with this knowl- 
edge and with these considerations in mind that the Prime 
Minister and I met the representatives of the Polish Gov- 
ernment on three occasions while at Potsdam. We pur- 
sued the question of Poles returning to settle in the new 
Poland and we were assured that all Poles returning, whether 
in the services or as civilians, will be accorded personal rights 
and rights of property on the same basis as all Polish citi- 
zens. Then we raised the question of the elections and were 
assured that the elections would be free, secret and con- 
ducted in accordance with the 1921 constitution, and, fur- 
ther, that it was hoped to hold them, as soon as possible, not 
later than early 1946. 

We asked about freedom of religion and we were assured 
that it was free in Poland and would remain so. We asked 
for the right of entry for the press of the world and for 
the sending out of uncensored news. That, too, was ac- 
cepted. Further, we came to an arrangement for the estab- 
lishment of a reciprocal air service between London and 
Warsaw to serve British and Polish official needs, and that 
service has now begun. 

I indicated to the representatives of the Polish Govern- 
ment at Potsdam that the British people desired friendship 
with the Polish people, and said that nothing could prevent 
friendly relations except failure to give effect to the assur- 
ances which the Polish representatives had given. We shall 
expect, in particular, that the principal Polish democratic 
parties, such as the Peasant Party, the Christian Labour 
Party, the Socialist Party, equally with the Communist 
Party, will be allowed to take part in the elections with full 
liberty to make their own programmes and put up their own 
candidates, and that freedom of speech, freedom of associa- 
tion and impartial justice shall be granted to all Polish 
citizens. 

Further talks are going on, both on commercial and eco- 
nomic matters, but here again there are very great diffi- 
culties. Transport in Poland is in a parlous state, food is 
short, much of the cattle has been killed. It will take time 
for the Poles to overcome all these difficulties, but their task 
will be eased if they re-establish a really independent Poland 
based on genuine liberty. 


Finally I inquired from Marshal Stalin whether the Soviet 
troops were to be withdrawn and I was assured that they 
would be, with the exception of a small number required 
to maintain the communications necessary for the Soviet 
troops in Germany. That is not unreasonable. There is also 
the question of the presence of secret police in Poland that 
still needs clearing up. 

But with these assurances I would urge Poles overseas, 
both military and civilian, to go back to their country and 
assume their responsibilities in building the new Poland. 
They will render a far greater service there than they can 
do from outside. 

May I now turn to a very popular subject, Spain. A 
good deal has been said in this debate about General Franco 
and the Spanish question. I will briefly quote His Majesty's 
Government’s view: it is that the question of the regime in 
Spain is one for the Spanish people to decide. I cannot go 
further than the declaration issued at the Berlin Conference 
which makes it plain that, while we have no desire per- 
manently to penalise the Spanish people, we cannot admit 
Spain into the club unless she accepts the basic principles of 
the club. These are the rights of peoples freely to choose 
their own form of government. 

On the other hand, I am satisfied that intervention by 
foreign powers in the internal affairs of Spain would have 
the opposite effect to that desired and would probably 





strengthen General Franco’s position. It is obvious from 
what I have said that we shall take a favourable view if 
steps are taken by the Spanish people to change their regime 
but His Majesty's Government are not prepared to take any 
steps which would promote or encourage civil war in that 
country. In this I know I am voicing the views, not only of 
myself, but of many ardent Spanish republicans. 

I turn now to a point raised by the Right Honourable 
Gentleman in relation to Persia. As is well known to the 
House, the question of Persia was discussed at Potsdam and 
an arrangement was made for the immediate withdrawal of 
Allied troops from Teheran. It is the view of His Majesty’s 
Government that since Persia agreed to allow Great Britain 
and Soviet Russia to utilise her territory for the purpose of 
defeating the enemy, when that purpose has been accomp- 
lished both countries should withdraw. Not only the Soviet 
Government and ourselves had those facilities from the Per- 
sia Government, but the United States Forces have also 
been able to use them, and they were of tremendous value 
in providing a vital link with Russia during the most criti- 
cal days of the war. Therefore the purposes for which those 
facilities were granted having now ended, so far as His 
Majesty’s Government are concerned it is not our policy to 
take advantage of them for any purpose other than that for 
which they were given, namely, the prosecution of the war. 
Neither do I believe that it is the policy of our Allies. I 
should be very much surprised if, having been freely granted 
these very valuable facilities in another country, they in any 
way demurred at withdrawing when their purposes were 
served. 

There are, of course, many other serious matters left 
over and still to be dealt with: the internationalisation of 
the waterways of Europe, the question of the Straits, the 
position of Turkey. All these matters will become the sub- 
ject of very careful study during the coming weeks, but I 
should be glad if I am not pressed to pronounce decisions 
upon them at this moment. I ought, however, to say this, 
to make our position quite clear: one of the most vital areas 
affecting the British Empire and Commonwealth, as indeed 
it affects the peace of the world, is the Mediterranean and 
the Middle East. 

With regard to the Far East I am sure the House, and 
indeed the peoples of the world, heard with great relief the 
news of the surrender of Japan which ended a period of 
terror in that part of the world. Vivid recollections will, 
however, be brought to our minds of the magnificent strug- 
gle of China, a peace-loving nation bound to this country by 
long-standing friendship and sympathy and the close bond 
of trade and cultural relations. I am sure it has been the 
desire of everyone in Britain to see China strong and pros 
perous. We welcome this great nation to the place provided 
for her in the new World Organisation and in the councils 
of the nations. Now, with her deliverance and with unity 
within, is her opportunity to make her great contribution 
to the progress of the peace of the world. 

Neither can we forget the enormous task undertaken by 
the United States of America, which has contributed so 
much in bringing about the defeat of Japan. The organisa- 
tion, determination, provision of materials, mobilisation of 
manpower, and the transport of men and armament over so 
many thousands of miles, represents one of the greatest feats 
in history. Whilst the speed of their effort from Pearl 
Harbour until today has been prodigious, our own task in 
preventing the invasion of India by the Japanese and fight- 
ing through the jungles of Burma also represents a mag- 
nificent effort. 

Now, as in Europe, the task of re-settlement faces us in 
these great areas and the problem is no less serious from the 
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point of view of the peace of the world than the European 
problem. The fact that the Far East is a long way off must 
not blind us to the necessity of accepting wholeheartedly, 
now, the principle that peace is indivisible. We would assure 
all British subjects who have been liberated in the Far East 
of our watchful care for their interests, for the recreation 
of their industries, and the restoration of their normal life 
throughout all those territories. 

1 would here say a word about His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment's position and intentions in Hong Kong. ‘The first fury 
of the treacherous Japanese attack fell simultaneously on 
Pearl Harbour and on Hong Kong on the 7th of December, 
1941. ‘The Hong Kong garrison of United Kingdom, Can- 
adian and Indian forces fought to a finish without hope of 
aid from outside, at a time when we were in a death strug- 
gle in Europe. From the bases which they had wrested in 
South China from the gallant Chinese armies, the Japanese 
brought great land and air forces and overwhelmed Hong 
Kong by Christmas Day, 1941. Since that date our men 
and women have sustained the hardships of the prison camps. 
We have now taken steps to receive the surrender of the 
Japanese forces in Hong Kong. There may still be diff- 
culties but they will be overcome, and I am sure that in 
agreement with our Chinese and American Allies our ter- 
ritory will be returned to us. 

May I now say a word about Siam, a country whose re- 
lations with Great Britain had been particularly cordial be- 
fore the war, a country with which we have been closely 
associated in its attainment of full emancipation as a sov- 
ereign state. She declared war upon us in January 1942. 
It came as a disagreeable shock that when Siam was invaded 
by the Japanese she immediately entered into an alliance 
with Japan and later accepted British territory at the hands 
of the Japanese. It is pleasing to note, however, that last 
year the government which took those measures was replaced 
and that there has been a growth of a resistance movement 
in Siam. We acknowledge the help received from this move- 
ment. If it has not taken overt action before now, I ought 
to make it clear that this has been due to our advice on 
purely military grounds. It remains to be seen how far its 
spirit permeates the country. 

We have now learned that the Siamese Regent issued a 
proclamation on August 14th denouncing the declaration of 
war on Great Britain as null and void and declaring Siam’s 
readiness to make restitution, and further stating her readi- 
ness to cooperate in every way with the United Nations in 
the establishment of stability. The text of this proclamation, 
when received, will be carefully considered to see whether 
it provides an adequate basis for an instrument which would 
recularise the present anomalous position. Siam’s association 
with the Japanese inevitably leaves many practical ques- 


tions for settlement. ‘These will be examined and our at- 
titude will depend on the way in which the Siamese meet 
the requirements of our troops now about to enter their 
country, the extent to which they undo the wrong done by 
their predecessors and make restitution for injury, loss and 
damage caused to British and Allied interests, and the ex- 
tent of their contribution to the restoration of peace, good 
order, and economic rehabilitation. 

Before I leave the Far East there is one question upper- 
most in our minds which concerns our prisoners of war in 
that part of the world. I assure the House that the Govern- 
ment will give the highest priority to bringing them back 
to their homes and taking every step at our disposal to secure 
proper treatment for those who have suffered so much in 
that area. 

In conclusion, it will be noted that both Russia and the 
United States were brought into the actual conflict by 
treacherous attacks. Hitler’s attack on Russia brought that 
marvelous Red Army into the struggle with results with 
which we are all familiar. What an amazing surge forward 
by the armies of the Nazis and what an heroic defence it 
took to stop them! What marvellous courage to drive 
them back from Stalingrad to Berlin! The victories of the 
Red Army have been an outstanding factor in the deliverance 
of Europe from Nazi tyranny. 

I cannot close this statement without again paying a 
tribute to the United States. It has been a marvelous part- 
nership. I shall never forget the dark days of 1940 and the 
leadership of the late President Roosevelt who unhesitatingly 
showed to the world where his great sympathies lay. Steadily 
and surely his eagerness to help was unfolded. With what 
relief we heard of the signing of the Lend Lease Act in 
1941! And we knew, directly the treacherous Japanese at- 
tack at Pearl Harbour had been made, that the great Amer- 
ican nation under his leadership would rise as one to join 
with us in this titanic struggle. As I said earlier in my 
statement, out of the German attack on Soviet Russia and 
the attack of the Japanese upon the U.S.A., and out of our 
own fortitude in this country, there has been forged a great 
respect and a great comradeship. We shall have our differ- 
ences and difficulties, but in the interests of future genera- 
tions we must overcome them. , 

Our own part is one of which we can justly be proud. 
History may well judge that our place is the proudest place 
of all. To the people of these islands belongs the imperish- 
able fame of those grim days when, almost unarmed, they 
rose, refused to accept defeat, fought on and made this little 
island the bastion of liberty. So well expressed by my Right 
Honourable Friend at that time, it can fairly be said that 
we held the fort and preserved the soul of mankind. Our 
policy now must be worthy of our people.” 


Post-War Foreign Loans 


SAFEGUARD THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 


By HERBERT HOOVER, Former President of the United States 
Delivered before the Executives’ Club of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, September 17, 1945 


SHALL respond to the invitation of your members that 
I should discuss the proposals for large post-war loans or 
financial aid from our Government for relief and recon- 
struction of our former allies. 1 refer to proposed direct aid 
from our Government over and above our indirect commit- 
ments already made through Bretton Woods, the Import-Ex- 


port Bank and UNRRA. 


Let me say at the outset that I favor such financial assis- 
tance under safeguards of a definite fiscal policy. 

Never in human history has there been such imperative 
need for wisdom and imagination in facing the common prob- 
lems of mankind. They call for concepts of great generosity 
and tolerance that faith may be restored on this earth. 

We in America can let no child, woman or man starve— 
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whether friend or enemy—as long as we have an ounce of 
surplus. When it comes to financial assistance for post-war 
reconstruction, if we act without wisdom and without regard 
to experience, far from curing the ills of the world we will 
make them worse. 

It is therefore the safeguards and limitations with which I 
am concerned. These are very serious and if properly im- 
posed will require great official frankness, courage and 
boldness of leadership. 


EXPERIENCE OF WorLp War I 


Upon this problem I speak as the sole surviving American 
official from World War I who combined the functions of 
authority over a portion of the loans made during and after 
the first World War; who as a member of the Debt Com- 
mission renegotiated these loans, and who subsequently had 
to deal with the earlier efforts at their repudiation by the 
debtors. Knowing the conclusions of my many eminent col- 
leagues of those times who can no longer speak imposes an 
even more specific duty upon me. 

To follow experience in these matters is the hard way. 
But if we would promote the ultimate recovery of America 
and of a demoralized world; if we would promote long-view 
good feeling, we shall require much more realism than the 
easy road of starry-eyed sentimentalism. 

In order to make the subject clear I will first relate some 
history; then I will appraise some economic matters which 
surround us in this field; and, finally, 1 will offer some 
suggestions. 

During World War I our Government loaned about $7,- 
000,000,000 to foreign countries for war purposes prior to 
the armistice and about $3,500,000,000 after the armistice 
for relief and reconstruction. This did not include private 
loans, which I am not here discussing. These Government 
loans were made to nineteen different countries. To make 
these loans the United States Government sold bonds to our 
own people, and it was agreed by the foreign Governments 
that they would pay principal and interest in such a fashion 
as to equal the principal and interest which would fall upon 
the American taxpayer for the bonds issued. 

After the war it became evident that the borrowers could 
not raise and pay the annual amount this would require. And 
the world was in better condition to pay then than it is now. 

The World War Debt Commission was created by Con- 
gress to renegotiate the loans. The commission set up the 
thesis that the settlements should be based upon the annual 
capacity of each individual nation to pay. While the principal 
sum of the debt was never theoretically diminished yet de- 
ferments, interest rates and the period of repayment were so 
manipulated that the loans to the different countries were re- 
duced all the way from 30 per cent to 75 per cent to adjust 
them to capacity to pay. The aggregate annual payments of 
the combined debtors on all loans were reduced about 70 per 
cent and never exceeded $250,000,000 per annum up until 
their repudiation in 1933. These annual payments represented 
less than 5 per cent of the tax income or foreign trade of 
each country. This amount did not represent any insuperable 
economic difficulty either in paying or receiving in normal 
economic times. 

However, when the hurricane of the great depression 
started in Europe in 1931 the annual payments on inter- 
governmental debts between other nations, added to the pay- 
ments to us, became a stifling burden upon the stability of 
exchanges and currency of the world. You may recollect at 
that time I secured an eighteen-month moratorium on inter- 
governmental debts all over the world. I further urged upon 
the Congress in 1932 that the Debt Commission be author- 


ized to again renegotiate the debts to us to determine if the 
payments to us for the future seemed more than the capacity 
of any debtor to meet and at the same time make its own 
internal recovery. 

In any event, every nation except Finland repudiated or, 
more euphoniously, ceased payment on their debts in 1933. 
How much Congress contributed to this by refusing my re- 
quest for renegotiations no one can tell. I was always of the 
opinion that had Mr. Roosevelt secured that authority from 
Congress he might have saved something. And this was more 
possible as by devaluation of the dollar he, in effect, reduced 
the debt payments by about a further 50 per cent. 

Up to the cease-payment signal the actual sum paid upon 
the original principal of $10,500,000,000 was less than 4% 
per cent. The interest payments amounted to only about 20 
per cent of what our taxpayers had paid out on the American 
bonds issued to-make these loans. 

At this point I wish to call your attention to the fact that 
this repudiation covered not only war loans, the equivalent ot 
lend-lease during the present war, but it included also the 
$3,500,000,000 of relief and reconstruction loans made by the 
American Government after the war was over. If you con- 
ceive that all the payments on principal made by Europeans 
were applicable to the reconstruction advances, then only 
about 13 per cent of this segment was repaid with interest. 
No nation except Britain paid more than 10 per cent of the 
post-war loans, if all payments be applied to those alone. 
Britain paid an amount equal to principal and interest on 
post-war loans of about $600,000,000 and a small amount of 
interest on the war loans of about $3,800,000,000. 


Two Great Lessons 


Here enter two great lessons from experience. That is, the 
moral and emotional coloring matter which comes into these 
war and post-war financial transactions between Govern- 
ments and certain economic phenomena which lie in them. 

The color of the majority American view of the first 
World War was that we had no part in its origin; that we 
were in no danger of invasion; that we entered it to save the 
western democracies from defeat by Germany after Russia 
deserted them. When it came to the peace we waived any 
part of the indemnities to which we were entitled, or any 
part of the territory, nearly as large as the United States, 
which the Allies acquired. Americans felt we had made great 
sacrifices to save our Allies and we had continued these 
sacrifices in the debt settlements. 

The coloring matter of the European view was that they 
had saved us from destruction by Kaiser Wilhelm; that they 
held the line alone for two years defending us; that our sacri- 
fice of blood and treasure was much less than theirs; that, 
therefore, we still owed them something. 

Statesmen and demagogues in every debtor country at once 
appealed for votes on platforms of repudiation of our claims 
with these justifications. Foreign taxpayers naturally took to 
the idea of getting rid of taxes. Thereby, in the European 
view, our national visage had changed from a great idealistic 
nation, crusading for the right, to that of Uncle Shylock. 
And a host of domestic fellow-travelers echoed these cries. 

I make this point at length because this question of who 
saved who enters into these post-war financial transactions 
with great force. Nor is this history confined to the after- 
math of the last war. As late as three weeks ago the former 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, protesting against our stop- 
page of lend-lease, accused us of a rough and harsh manner 
to a faithful ally who held the fort alone for two years. 
And propaganda has again begun that we are delinquent in 
our contributions to World War II, although we have spent 
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far more per capita and incurred more casualties than any 
other ally. 

But aside from these emotional questions there is an eco- 
nomic question of first importance involved in the lending 
and repayment of these great sums between Governments. 
Outside of some proportionately small movement of gold and 
services, these sums must in the end be translated into move- 
ment of commodities. Whatever we may loan in the future 
will in reality be goods. Whatever we get back will be goods. 
And here comes in a vast difference between ourselves and the 
European borrowers. Our economy is so self contained that 
we normally import roughly under 7 per cent of the goods 
we consume and we normally export about the same percent- 
age of what we produce. Any great imports and exports be- 
yond certain limits tend to create unemployment in the 
United States by displacing our own workingmen on one 
hand or overdraining our resources on the other. The bor- 
rowing nations, however, normally depend all the way from 
20 per cent to 60 per cent upon imports. Thus they can take 
far larger amounts of goods on loan without damaging their 
employment than we can take on repayment. Aside from the 
economic difficulties involved they naturally consider any op- 
position by us to receiving any of their goods in repayment 
as Justification for repudiation. 

1 am fully aware that some of our economists disagree 
with this and contend that if we make loans to foreign gov- 
ernments we can secure full payment in goods provided we 
lower our tariffs and greatly increase our imports. I may 
suggest, however, that there is a serious danger to our na- 
tional defense if we abandon our self-sufficiency in many of 
our products. | am not going to discuss the merits or de- 
merits of free trade and protection. 1 may suggest also a 
little experience. Indeed, Old Man Statistics enters here with 
sardonic humor. 

STATISTICS ON Our TRADE 

In the four years from 1926 to 1930 prior to the depres- 
sion, the goods we imported annually averaged $33.60 per 
capita with our exports a bit larger at $39.10 per capita. In 
the four years from 1936 to 1940, after Mr. Hull’s system- 
atic lowering of American tariffs, our annual imports aver- 
aged only $18.79 per capita and our exports dropped to 
$24.40 per capita. Put on a quantity basis the showing is 
even worse. On an index number of 1913 equaling 100, our 
per capita imports before taking the lowered tariffs stood at 
142, whereas after taking, they stood at 127. The indexes 
for exports were respectively 115 and 92. Apparently this 
medicine does not work. And none of this takes into account 
the painful and politically potent remarks that our labor and 
farmers might make on this subject. 

‘The economic reality is that the volume of goods we could 
supply, and the volume of goods we could absorb in turn, are 
.o much less than the movement which these gigantic sums 
imply that we simply cannot be repaid in full tariff or no 
tariff. 

‘lL might also emphasize that advances of money or credit 
by our Government did not seem to stimulate international 
good-will. Our greatest failure was Italy where our Gov- 
ernment made over a billion of war loans and 800 million 
of post-war loans for reconstruction. She repaid less than 
4 per cent of the reconstruction loans alone and ultimately 
declared war on us. 

All this experience with emotional and moral coloring 
and economics certainly should be of some guidance, as hu- 
man nature is still about the same. 

There are two positive lessons from all this. First: 
When our Government post-war loans exceed a few tens of 


millions they are going to be only partly repaid at best. 
Second: Loaning money is a poor road to international 
friendship. 
Despite all this there is one overriding necessity. We 
want our allies to recover. We want within our capacities 
to help them. 


Our Recovery Pur First 


Europe is much more greatly impoverished by this war 
than the last one. But Europe should not ignore the fact 
that we also are far more greatly impoverished by this war 
than the last one. American recovery and financial stability 
is the first need of the world. Unless we recover, no one 
will recover. There is a limit to the aid 30 million Ameri- 
can families can give to the 300 million families abroad who 
are hoping for our post-war help. 

While we must provide some post-war credits, yet sooner 
or later most of these credits will come from our taxpayers. 
The burdens upon them are already gigantic. Even after 
the transition period our Federal expenses for many years 
will require from twenty to twenty-five billions annually. 
Such Federal taxes alone, spread over our 30,000,000 fami- 
lies, comes to from $600 to $800 annually per family. It is 
nonsense to claim that taxes are paid by the rich. A tax of 
100 per cent on all personal incomes over the level of a 
United States Senator would yield only about 20 per cent of 
our future budget. It is foolish to believe that corporation 
taxes are not in the end passed on to all the people as a 
whole. Thus it is those who toil and those who produce 
who will pay these taxes. 

We have already pledged billions of post-war aid to for- 
eign countries through the International Bank, the Stabiliza- 
tion Fund and the Export-Import Bank. We have rightly 
assumed great burdens to feed the hungry all over the world 
through UNRRA. 

Even if all these already made post-war commitments are 
assumed to be repayable, yet our Government will have to 
increase our national debt by borrowing from the American 
people by just that much. That limits our own capital for 
conversion and puts that much more strain on our govern- 
mental financial structure. 


SUGGESTED SAFEGUARDS 


In the light of all this there are certain policies, certain 
safeguards, certain limitations we should observe in making 
any further commitments. 

First: I should like to make a suggestion to dispose of 
the lend-lease and other war-period debts. Although I do 
nc*> believe that we shall be repaid much, if anything, from 
our forty billions of lend-lease, yet we should not cancel it 
now. We should instead propose a world-wide moratorium 
on all intergovernmental war debts, and five years hence, 
when the shape of the world is more clear, we should join 
our allies in settling the disposition of all such debts. ‘This 
should include the debt relations of mother countries with 
dominions, including our own relations with the Philippines. 
In the meantime we should demand that all the weapons we 
have sent on lend-lease should be destroyed. 

Second: As to further post-war advances, loans or finan- 
cial aid from our Government, we should remember that 
peace is not yet a month old. We do not know how our 
own reconversion will go. We cannot for a year hence 
appraise either our domestic situation or the effect of the 
great foreign commitments we have already made. These 
new demands will come not from one foreign Government 
but from many. We must in the interest of our recovery 
take time to consider how muci: further burdens we can 
assume in aid to others, remain solvent and recover. 
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Third: Both we and our Allies need time to find out the 
actual needs of borrowing countries. Some of the Western 
European countries still have very considerable balances and 
assets in the United States. We cannot expect to open 
credits until these resources are exhausted. ‘There is also 
a considerable amount of refugee assets in the United States. 
These things should be made known, in order to enable us 
to appraise the situation. 

Fourth: We cannot afford to just make general loans or 
give unrestricted financial aid as our Government did in 
part after the last war. We cannot today afford having 
our resources used to keep up armies, to engage in non- 
productive enterprises, to pay debts to other countries, to 
subsidize social experiments, to go into business abroad in 
competition with us orf to pay for propaganda to upset our 
Government. 

Fifth: In the meantime there are certain commodities in all 
nations where there is a surplus that is needed by other 
nations. We have a surplus of wheat, cotton, machinery, 
some metals, etc. The British Empire has rubber, tin, etc. 
The Russians have manganese and pulp. The Dutch have 
rubber and tin. Exchange of these surpluses at once are in 
obvious mutual interest. 

Sixth: All loans or credits should be reduced to terms of 
commodities. We should open a credit to the particular na- 
tion and that credit should be available to purchase com- 
modities in the United States which we approve. This will 
assure the employment for our own people in producing 
these commodities. 

The borrowing nations will be exporting goods to the 
United States in the ordinary course and will secure some 
needed supplies this way. A wise policy for the present 
should be to fill in deficiencies. Until we can see more clearly 
it is the part of wisdom to limit our credits to sums that 
would pay for temporary programs of commodities. Such a 
method will also determine the exact purpose to which our 
sacrifices are applied. 

Certainly we should lower the sights as to size of these 
credits a long way from the current newspaper discussions of 
billions. Four hundred million dollars’ worth of peacetime 
commodities beyond the natural result of trade is a lot of 
commodities. It is more than any one country took from us 
before the war in any one year. 

Seventh: When the Allied Governments receive cotton or 
other commodities as a result of credit from us they will 
necessarily sell them to their people and thereby get cash in 
their own currencies equal to the amount of our credits. 
They should be credited to our account. While that cash pos- 
sibly cannot be turned at once into dollars, it will purchase 


in their countries certain commodities which can be shipped 
to us without disturbing the economic situation of either side. 

Obviously the amount of these goods needed by the United 
States which we could possibly obtain will be much less than 
we will be called upon to give. 

Eighth: The whole world food and fuel program for next 
winter cries for organization that would abolish its horrid 
inefhiciency and power politics. 

Ninth: As we are going to get only a part of any advances 
for relief and reconstruction back, there are some indirect 
benefits which we could receive. We should insist that there 
be no quotas against us, no discriminatory tariffs against us, 
no dumping of goods upon us, no cartel operations against us. 

Quotas and discriminatory tariffs are not equal opportu- 
nity. Dumping is selling below cost to the injury of our work- 
men and farmers. Cartels are monopolies for the purpose of 
fixing prices and driving free enterprise from business. We 
must have some protection from socialized foreign trade. 
Such trade contains both the essence of dumping and cartel- 
ization. There should also be agreement of no trade discrim- 
inations in spheres of influence against us in favor of the 
dominant power. 

Tenth: There should be agreement that no propaganda 
against the American system of life will be carried on. Such 
agitation creates uncertainty in a free enterprise system that 
undermines domestic confidence in our own stability and 
lessens our ability to help. 

Eleventh: If we would avoid the ill will which will arise 
among our respective peoples from the emotional and moral 
coloring of these transactions, it should be agreed on both 
sides that at the end of ten years we will reconsider the situa- 
tion of these post-war credits by governments which may have 
been opened on all sides. That should prevent propaganda of 
hate against us for cancellation. 

Twelfth: While I am not here discussing private loans 
from our bankers and others to foreigners, yet they must be 
regulated so as to prevent their being applied to any other 
than directly reproductive enterprise. Otherwise, American 
investors will not get their money back. 

Again, I repeat. We must help. We should use common 
sense; we should limit our help to what our taxpayers can 
afford; we should consider our own employment situations ; 
we should limit our aid to the minimum necessary ; we should 
limit it to the direct purpose of restoring their domestic 
needs through commodities; we should organize it so as to 
minimize the ill will over repayment. We should do it with 
the knowledge that we are doing it at a loss to ourselves but 


to aid mankind to recover from the greatest disaster of all 
history. 


A Just, Not Soft Peace 


“MEDIEVAL WAYS HAVE NO PLACE IN MODERN WORLD” 
By GENERAL JONATHAN M. WAINWRIGHT, Commander at Corregidor 
Delivered at the Dinner of the Commerce and Industry Association, New York, N. Y., September 13, 1945 


HIS day has been a magnificent climax to the wel- 
come which my comrades and I have received from 
our countrymen since the day of our liberation. I 
suppose it is every small boy’s ambition some day to have 
such a reception as we have had in New York. In my own 
case, as I said at City Hall this noon to His Honor, the 
Mayor, and to the crowd of my fellow-citizens gathered 
there, it has been a special satisfaction. Mr. La Guardia 


honored me by making me a citizen of New York, and | 
feel that the Wainwrights, after more than a hundred years 
service in the armed forces, of wandering about the country 
and the seven seas, have a home again at last. Once more 
we are citizens of New York. 

My great-grandfather was once the rector of Trinity 
Church, which stands along the route we took this morn- 
ing up lower Broadway. Later he was Bishop of New York. 
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It was his son—and my grandfather—who started the mili- 
tary tradition of my family. He went off to be a midshipman 
and was a member of the first class to be graduated from 


Annapolis—in 1841. 


ENEMY UNPLEASANTRIES 


During my career I have had a good bit of foreign service, 
ending with an unanticipated three years, three months and 
eighteen days in prison camps which the Japs made as un- 
pleasant as they know how—and they know a great deal 
about making things unpleasant. I can tell you that all this 
experience has given me a deep love for my country and 
a profound appreciation of its blessings. 

One thing that impresses me particularly about the Jap- 
anese nation is the smallness of its way of life. This char- 
acteristic is a key to its entire point of view. The Japanese 
people, even in the best of years, led a parsimonious existence. 
Back in the sixties when they made their great decision to 
move out into the world and seek their place in the sun 
with the other nations, they began to imitate the way of 
the western powers without absorbing any of the great spirit 
of progress which has made these powers great. In due course 
Japan acquired an army and a navy and a merchant marine. 
She built up an industry and great cities. But she lacked the 
vision to use these things as we have used them. They were 
simply superimposed on a culture—if you may call it that 

and a life which was still medieval in its outlook. They 
were not geared to the spiritual change which has enabled 
us to create the modern world as our own. 

We know now that for years certain elements in Japan 
had been planning to make war on us, as they had already 
on their neighbor, China. To this end, they built up a 
powerful offensive force and gambled their future on a 
quick lunge to the south and the east which would put them 
in control of the territories which they wished to incorporate 
in the enlarged Japanese Empire—the Greater East Asia Co- 
prosperity Sphere, as they chose to call it, and which the 
prisoners of war called the co-poverty sphere. 


“JAPANESE ERRORS 


| have good cause to know the power of their original of- 
fensive which engulfed the Philippines. They knew we were 
unprepared. A predatory power always has the advantage 
at the outset of being able to build up a striking force 
whose momentum is almost irresistable for a time. The strat- 
egy is to seek a quick decision; to paralyze the opponent be- 
fore he has a chance to recover his breath. 

But there is a fatal error in this type of plan. The Ger- 
man found that out, and now the Jap has learned it to his 
chagrin. When you plan on a quick war, you must be pre- 
pared to fight a long one, in case something goes wrong. 
You must have the ability to build endlessly and uninter- 
ruptedly to make certain that you can hold your original 
advantage. You must be prepared to resist the counterforce 
which the enemy will surely build up if you but give him 
time. 

Modern war is not won on static supply depots. It is 
won on production lines which can be expanded to meet 
ever greater demands. It was our good fortune that the 
Japanese mind failed to take this fully into consideration. 
Japan had an industry, but it was a poor thing when com- 
pared to ours. When we developed the power to sweep in and 
seize bases from which the factories could be attacked, Jap- 
anese industry was incapable of turning out weapons and 
other munitions of war in sufficient quantity to protect that 
nation. 


LAcK oF VISION 


But, spiritually, Japan had long since lost the war. In 
the early days of my captivity, prisoners in the camp on 
Taiwan, where I was then held, were permitted to read 
the English-language edition of the Nippon Times occasion- 
ally. I recali a significant statement in one of the issues as 
long ago as 1943 in which a member of the Imperial General 
Staff speaking for the War Office stated: “If the Axis 
powers do not win the war in 1943, Japan can never win 
the war and will regret it for a hundred years.” I suppose 
at the time the spokesman felt his words would stir the people 
to greater effort, but the statement had a prophetic quality 
which was comforting to me in those dark days. I knew 
that Japan had lost the war. I only hope he was right on 
the second count— that she has begun at least a hundred 
years of regret. 

Japan lacked the vision ever to take measures in her con- 
quered territories to enlist the sympathies of the people in 
those unhappy lands. There were a few gestures of friendship 
in the way of public utterances by Japanese leaders—prom- 
ises that Japan intended to give the subject nations a share in 
the so-called “co-prosperity.” But whatever slight co-opera- 
tion may have been gained by these statements was imme- 
diately lost through the truculence of the average Japanese 
soldier who made up the occupation forces. 


We often say with pride that the American soldier is this 
nation’s best unofficial ambassador—and it is true. The char- 
acter of a nation is revealed transparently through the im- 
pression conveyed by its average citizen. But where our men 
gain respect, the Jap breeds only hatred. He is a bully with 
all of the bully’s smallness and love of brute force to impress 
his authority. He enjoys inflicting pain, both mental and 
physical, on any one who lacks the power to strike back. He 
is not a coward, but he lacks the generous spirit that gives 
meaning to courage. 

Throughout my prison days it was the domineering quality 
of both officers and enlisted men of the Japanese Army which 
gave us our constant torment. Thousands of American sol- 
diers died under its cruelty and neglect. Those of us who 
lived were the victims of endless indignities, both great and 
small, aimed at inflicting pain and humiliation. 

I should be less than human if I had not emerged from my 
experience with a deep distrust and hatred of the Japanese 
character as I have known it for more than three years. It is 
unimportant now what happened to me. But I think it is very 
important that the American people understand the nature of 
this people we have beaten back to their poor earth. 


FuTure PEeErits 


They are not sorry for what they have done to countless 
thousands in the populations of countries they have overrun. 
They are not sorry for the torture they have inflicted on 
American soldiers. It simply would not occur to them to be 
sorry, because they have done nothing which is at variance 
with their accepted philosophy. That is the point which 
should be clearly understood. I am a soldier and I do not 
pretend to know how long will be required or by what steps 
the bestial elements in their nature can be eradicated. But 
until we are assured that these qualities have been ex- 
tinguished—not simply submerged—then the Japanese na- 
tion, powerless as it is today to make war, will remain a 
menace to our world. 

It would be repulsive to all our ideas of justice to advo- 
cate the same sort of treatment for the Japs which they have 
given our soldiers. I have no desire for personal revenge, nor 
do I believe that others who suffered with me have that feel- 
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ing. I feel that we should treat the Japanese in full accord 
with the laws of war as they are practiced by civilized na- 
tions. But it must not be a soft occupation nor a soft peace. 

Japan must be made to realize on every step of her long 
road back to acceptance among civilized nations that a Gov- 
ernment does not indulge in the excesses she has loosed in the 
world these past fourteen years and call it quits when her 
leaders have had enough. They must not be permitted for 
one moment the illusion that we will let them view the 
cessation. of hostilities as merely a brake and not a stop to 
their ambitions. Before Japan again is allowed to take her 
place among other respected nations she must be made to 
realize that her medieval ways can have no place in our 
modern world. She must learn that truth and humanity and 
righteousness rather than deceit and cruelty and treachery 
are the basis of international relations and the way of life. 


LESSON IN BATAAN 


I have seen the Japanese as they are, with their veneer 
stripped off. I shall bear the scars of those years all my life, 
and I could not forget them if I would. I have come to know 
the cunning with which they conceal their true nature, and 
how quickly it leaps forth when there is no immediate chance 
of retaliation. The Japanese can be subservient; they can be 
pleasant and co-operative, if it suits their purpose. But the 
men who were captured on Bataan and Corregidor have seen 
the Japanese character in the raw. They have seen what 


Japanese soldiers do when they are on top, and I think all of 
us who lived through those tortured days are determined that 
they shall never be on top again. 

You cannot believe how inspiring it is to come out of the 
darkness of living under the dominance of those people and 
into the sunlight of America. | found America first in Chung- 
king, where my comrades and I were taken after our liber- 
ation. In the friendliness and consideration with which we 
were received by our countrymen stationed there we found 
the blessed realization that we were free men once more. 
In the reunions we have had with old friends, in the sights 
and sounds of the great new Army we found in the Pacific, 
we have breathed the bigness and the spirit of America. I 
tell you it is an inspiring experience for a man who has been 
shut away to see how great his nation has become, not only 
in military might but in warmth and friendliness and vision. 

We must keep it that way. We must remain strong and 
great in spirit, fixed in our determination to keep the peace 
of the world. Peace is a militant state, which is not secured 
by wishful thinking. If we are to be sure of our liberty, we 
must preserve the peace through full co-operation with other 
peace-loving nations. We must be ready to fight for it, if 
necessary. Until we can be certain that our security is safe 
from such treachery as we have suffered at the hands of the 
Japanese, we must keep our defenses impregnable. That is 
the lesson of Bataan. That is the trust of all those who 
suffered from the defeat at Corregidor. 


The American Subversion 


“THE FUNDAMENTAL WORTH OF EVERY HUMAN BEING” 


By DR. LYNN WHITE, Jr., President, Mills College, Oakland, Cal. 
Delivered at baccalaureate service, Stanford University, Stanford University, Cal., June 17, 1945 


ODAY America is afflicted with more doubt and soul- 

searching than at any time since Pearl Harbor. Ger- 

many has been conquered and Japan is on the road to 
defeat; yet, facing the problems of peace, many of our fellow 
countrymen appear to remember with a certain affection the 
relative simplicities of war. On all sides one hears that 
“only the Russians know what kind of world they want; 
America has no positive policy.” 

Many of our compatriots, because of the still colonial 
structure of our education, have been so saturated in the 
culture of Western Europe that they have forgotten that we 
in America, who are indeed an offshoot of that tradition, are 
by no means identical with it. They have forgotten that the 
United States were largely settled by rebels against Western 
Europe. They have forgotten that we fought to achieve our 
independence of Western Europe. They have forgotten 
above all that we, like the Russians, have built revolution 
into the very structure of our society. They have forgotten 
that American conservatism is today subversive in the eyes 
of much of mankind, or at least in the eyes of many of man- 
kind’s rulers. 

Specifically, what is this American subversion? 

Some years ago a friend of mine was attached to the staff 
of an archaeological expedition working near a town north 
of Jerusalem. The local school principal had had an unusual 
education. After completing his studies in Syria he had come 
to the United States and received a Ph.D. (from Columbia 
University), with the result that his attitudes were a strange 
jumble of America and the Levant. In the town there was 
an American mimeographing machine which was a public 
utility. One day my friend needed it and, going to the build- 


ing where it was kept, was told that it was out of operation, 
that nobody had been found to fix it. He insisted on examin- 
ing it, and quickly put it into working order once more. He 
was busily engaged in turning out his material when the 
principal, who knew him well, came into the room. “Why, 
George,” he said, “you should have been a mechanic.” Then 
quickly, in a tone of horrified apology: “Oh, I beg your 
pardon!” The first was the remark of an American; the 
second, of an Oriental. A whole world of social attitudes 
and social structure lay between. Indeed, the American sub- 
version lay between. 

Not long ago I was calling upon a first-rate scholar, a 
refugee from fascism, who has determined to spend the rest 
of his life in this country. We were sitting on a charming 
terrace before his house. When I spoke of its beauty, he said, 
“Yes, I enjoy it, not only for what it is, but for what it 
means. It was part of my Americanization. I dug it out 
with my own hands.” ‘There are indeed not many places 
outside America where it would be socially possible for a 
learned man to take pick, shovel, and wheelbarrow and in- 
dulge in digging. 

The American subversion is symbolized, then, by regard 
for work of the hands. Its essence is the insistence that there 
is no legitimate distinction socially, politically, or culturally 
between manual workers and brain workers. This, and not 
the military events associated with George Washington, is 
the true American revolution. 

The historical path which we as a people traveled to reach 
such a conclusion is long and has never been completely 
traced. From the eleventh century onward, the merchant 
class of Europe tried to break the dominance of clergy and 
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landed aristocracy. This struggle in Europe was completed 
only in the French Revolution of 1789; indeed, into our own 
times such anachronisms as Spain, Hungary, and East Prussia 
have remained as living examples of the old regime. By the 
early seventeenth century, the contest between the so-called 
middle class and the upper classes was headed for a show- 
down in England. Middle-class Englishmen, discontented 
with the rule of lords and bishops, emigrated by thousands 
to the new world and there built a New England after their 
heart’s desire. Those who stayed in old England eventually 
fomented a major revolution under Cromwell. They cut off 
the king’s head because he would not give them their way. 
They put the middle class in charge of England and it has 
stayed in charge. Let us never forget that in the seventeenth 
century the American colonies were largely settled by Crom- 
wellian middle-class rebels who built in America a society 
revolutionary in terms of contemporary Europe, that is, one 
lacking an aristocracy or an hierarchical clergy. In Europe, 
after each middle class revolution, there came partial restora- 
tion of clerical and aristocratic elements, but in America 
there was no feudal or ecclesiastical sub-stratum underlying 
the bourgeois landscape and cropping to the surface when- 
ever the middle-class dominance showed signs of weakness. 
The American colonies were far from being a slice of Europe 
transplanted to a new world. On the contrary, the migration 
across the Atlantic was a screening process, and in general it 
was the discontented and the rebellious who got through the 
screen to provide the basic stratum of our American thought 
and attitudes. 

Once transplanted across the ocean, however, the thinking 
of the middle class began to develop along lines quite inde- 
pendent of those of the Euroy..n bourgeoisie. In Europe the 
middle class, while hating clerics and aristocrats, has always 
assumed (as its name implies) the necessity of a lower class 
of workers, a proletariat, and this attitude survives vigor- 
ously to the present day. We Americans often naively assume 
that middle-class democracy in Europe means the same thing 
that it does in this country. Nothing could be more untrue. 
Recently an acquaintance of mine was talking with a lady 
of one of the great bourgeois families of Europe, a family 
which has mixed freely in politics and which has become a 
champion of democracy in the European sense. This lady 
is not an aristocrat, in the sense of being descended from the 
old nobility, and does not regard herself as such. She has 
lived for three years in this country, and was expressing to 
my friend deep concern over the problem of education for 
her children. She had sent them to the public schools but, 
she said, ‘unless I take them out before long, they will never 
learn how to manage the lower classes.” In these words she 
quite unconsciously revealed the gulf fixed between European 
and American notions of democracy. It is important to note 
that we and the Russians are on the same side of this par- 
ticular gulf. 

How did so great a change in middle-class thinking occur 
when it was transferred to America? In Europe the middle 
class were essentially entrepreneurs, managers. The great 
myth of the European middle class is of the type of the Dick 
Wittington story. After the prophecy of Bow Bells, the 
poverty-stricken Dick shipped as a cabin boy accompanied by 
his cat. When the vessel reached the coast of Barbary it 
found a plague of mice and dearth of cats. Dick had a 
corner on the local cat market and made the most of the 
situation. At the end of a series of such operations he became 
“thrice Lord Mayor of Londontown.” He did a minimum 
of work: he used his capital and directed the work of others 

In America this attitude could not survive. At Jamestown 
Captain John Smith had to take violent measures against 
certain of the colonists who were reluctant to engage in 


manual labor, and thereafter all immigrants, middle-class or 
not, discovered that, for better or worse, they had become 
pioneers. Moreover, the existence of a frontier, always close 
at hand, made impossible the development of any sharp dis- 
tinction between bourgeoisie and proletariat, and the fact 
that those two words have never become really naturalized 
in the American language is significant. Anyone who felt 
himself snubbed socially had merely to go West and take up 
land where shortly he might become the financial and social 
equal of anyone in America. The effect of the American 
1rontier was, of course, felt even in Europe, but only in 
America was it sufficiently close and vivid to act as a social 
solvent. Likewise the frontier, by creating a chronic scarcity 
of labor, led in America to an unprecedented stress upon 
labor-saving devices and technological gadgets of every 
description. This improved the living conditions of manual 
workers to the point where in dress, personal habits, and edu- 
cation they rivalled the brain workers. Likewise it helped 
raise the social prestige of the mechanical arts which had been 
traditionally despised in Europe. 

Thus, while in Europe the revolutionary notion of a class- 
less society was generated among the oppressed workers and 
peasants and at last brought to actuality in Soviet Russia, in 
America the same idea of a one-class society developed natur- 
ally out of our special historical circumstances, and has been 
realized among us to an extent which makes us, like Russia, 
a peril to upper classes all over the world. 

Our tradition here in America is by no means identical 
with that of Russia, but it is equally subversive in terms of 
many existing societies, notably those of India, China, Latin 
America and Islam. Three years ago the Minister of Educa- 
tion in Chungking attempted to set up in the United States 
an intellectual Gestapo to govern the activities and thinking 
of Chinese students in this country. Clearly the conservative 
wing of the Kuo Min Tang, while eager to see young 
Chinese equipped with the technical skills available in Amer- 
ica, prefer to keep their minds from becoming contaminated 
with American democratic ideals. A group of professors at 
Harvard, outraged by this effort to insulate Chinese students 
in America from the thinking of America, issued a strong 
and widely publicized protest, and Chungking reconsidered 
its action. The fact remains that American democracy is 
considered dangerous by a considerable segment of the ruling 
class of China. 

And why has our so-called Good Neighbor Policy achieved 
only such moderate success in Latin America? It is no secret 
that not more than four or five of the nations to the south 
of us can, by any stretching of definitions, be considered 
democracies. The remainder are ruled by oligarchies who 
find it expedient to cooperate internationally with the United 
States but who are vividly aware that our political concep- 
tions threaten their position. A recent traveler in Latin 
America was at dinner in one of the great houses. In the 
course of the conversation he expressed deep concern that so 
little was being done to improve the literacy and standard 
of living of the common people. Whereupon a gentleman 
of the upper classes who was completely familiar with North 
American ways, beliefs, and idioms turned to him and said 
(1 quote exactly), “I believe that the lousiest Indian, crawl- 
ing on his knees to an altar bearing the symbol of his faith, 
is a better citizen than you who go about telling the Deity 
how he should run this world.” To such a man inevitably 
we of the United States are dangerous. The most unpoliti- 
cally minded North American exchange professor embodies, 
in his most casual words and instinctive actions, equalitarian 
attitudes which set the teeth of the oligarchy on edge. Our 
novels, translated into Spanish or Portuguese, undermine the 
system of exploitation upon which the life of the socially 
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charming and highly cultivated upper five per-cent of most 
Latin American lands rest. In their eyes, although they will 
seldom admit it, we are as subversive as the Bolsheviks. 

Indeed, we are dangerous even to the existing order in 
Russia; for in our American single class society we grant 
more freedom for individual expression than do the Russians. 
That this is true is proved by the fact that no Russian who 
believed it to be so would dare maintain it publicly, whereas 
it is the right of any American to rise up and denounce the 
present writer as a counter-revolutionary ignoramus. There 
appears to be no great difference between Russian and Amer- 
ican society in the economic recognition of individual accomp- 
lishment. The Russians know, as we do, that salaries and 
wages must be proportionate to the economic importance of 
an individual’s function: neither here nor in Russia does the 
idea of a classless society imply economic equality. Where we 
differ most sharply from the Russians, and where in the 
long run we have a great propagandistic advantage over 
them, is in the high valuation which we place upon the indi- 
vidual and his rights outside the sphere of economics. 

Our American attitude in this matter is not merely the 
product of a frontier society, which inevitably exalted the 
individual: it is rooted primarily in our dominant religious 
tradition. The middle-class Englishmen who provided the 
foundations for the American thinking were Protestants, 
and Protestantism has always been individual to the point of 
anarchy, stressing the infinite worth of the individual and 
the right, even the duty, of every Christian to judge all 
matters for himself. Many observers, particularly those im- 
bued with European notions of a tightly organized authori- 
tarian church, have wrongly assumed that this Protestant 
tradition in American life has decayed to the point where it 
is negligible. True to its ultra-individualism, American 
Protestantism has differentiated into innumerable sects, and 
indeed there are millions of Americans who never enter a 
church, who yet consider themselves not merely Christians 
but Protestant Christians. This Protestant stress upon the 
individual and his rights has permeated the whole of Amer- 
ican life, and one of its most important by-products is the 
American axiom that there exist civil liberties, that is, certain 
rights which the state has no authority to invade, notably 
freedom of speech. Far from declining, it appears that belief 
in and support of civil liberties has increased in this country 
during recent years. Certainly during the present war free- 
dom of speech has been far more generally respected than it 
was during the war of 1917-1918. 

It is this freedom of the individual within our American 
classless society which makes us suspect in the eyes of much 
of the world, and even, in the eyes of many Russians, a peril 
to Russia itself. Let us never forget that the foundations 
of our society are revolutionary. Even our traditionalists are 
subversive. Every American conservative has five revolution- 
ary articles in his creed: (1) free universal education, (2) 


freedom of discussion, (3) free periodic elections, (4) free- 
dom of opportunity and social mobility, and (5) (from 
which all the others stem) the fundamental worth of every 
human being. It is the tragedy of modern America that in 
our care these words have become platitudes. We have for- 
gotten that over most of the globe they still hold dynamite. 

The central motif of modern history has been the revolt 
of the masses against the classes. Their greatest victory was 
in America; their second greatest, in Russia. Fascism is 
essentially a counter-revolution by all those who fear and 
distrust the common people. Momentarily it has been sup- 
pressed in Italy and Germany, but it will reappear in many 
forms and many places, for it rests upon a psychology of 
exploitation which is still dominant in many parts of the 
world. Both fascists and proto-fascists know that we and 
our tradition are dangerous to them. 

When people say that America is dull and uniform, laugh 
in their faces: they want the costume parade of a caste 
society, with themselves as Brahmins. When people say that 
we Americans lack spirituality, laugh in their faces: we have 
created a land in which the average man has more access to 
things of the spirit than ever before in any place. When 
people say that we are interested only in material things, 
gadgets, that the tiled bathroom is the pride and symbol 
of American civilization, laugh in their faces: the American 
bathtub is a baptismal font from which the race may rise 
regenerate. The contempt of material things so widespread 
among the upper classes of other lands is the hypocrisy of the 
elite, a spurious spirituality designed to conceal the fact that 
an oligarchy is being supported by the labors of exploited 
masses of mankind. 

We in America believe that spirit and matter, soul and 
body, idea and substance, brain and hand, thinker and worker 
are inextricably joined together in the nature of things. We 
believe that the attempt of any group to perpetuate or to 
create a special position for itself is in defiance of the nature 
of things, and is therefore, by definition, evil and doomed to 
failure. 

In America, as in Russia, the dynamism of history is at 
work, and our dynamics will eventually affect Russia more 
than Russia’s will affect us; for while both peoples are intent 
on building an equalitarian society, we in addition are deeply 
concerned to provide a maximum of liberty to the individual. 
The revolt of the masses, the battle for the rights of the 
common man, will continue, and, in hours of doubt, Amer- 
icans must recall that historically they have stood in the 
vanguard of this rebellion. At the San Francisco Conference, 
in the debates over trusteeship and the admission of the 
Argentine to the United Nations, we appeared to forget 
momentarily, or at least our State Department forgot, the 
essence of the American tradition. In the future, let us 
remember that the Stars and Stripes are a banner of even 
more fundamental revolution than the Hammer and Sickle. 


Trade Unions Must Be Free 


CANNOT COOPERATE WITH GOVERNMENT CONTROLLED OR DOMINATED MOVEMENTS 


By GEORGE MEANY, Secretary of American Federation of Labor 
Delivered at the British Trades Union Congress, Blackpool, England, September, 1945 


Y colleague, Brother Doherty, and myself have the 
distinct honor of bringing to you the warmest fra- 
ternal greetings and sincere good wishes of the 

seven million members of the American Federation of Labor. 
Before talking to you in regard to matters of particular con- 





cern to trade unionists, may I say a word of congratulations 
to you—not as members of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress—but as citizens of Great Britain. 

With victory an actual fact, congratulations are in order 
to all nations who fought together under the banners of the 
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United Nations. However, as an American citizen who is 
proud beyond expression of America’s part in that victory, I 
can not refrain from paying my tribute of admiration and 
respect for the indomitable courage displayed by the people 
of Britain during six long years of war and suffering. As 
trade unionists, we of the American Federation of Labor take 
particular pride in the major contribution made by Mr. 
Ernest Bevin and his labor associates as members of the 
coalition government during these crucial years. 

I can not help but recall the trying months after Dunkirk 
when the people of this island stood alone before the mighti- 
est war machine that the world had ever seen up to that time. 
Despite the setback on the continent, despite the elimination 
of France as a military ally, despite the pact of friendship 
between Germany and Russia, and despite the aerial blitz 
that was systematically destroying the cities and towns of 
your country, you carried on with a display of inflexible re- 
solve and courage that the world will never forget. I am 
sure that I voice the thoughts of America’s workers when I 
say to you here today that in this hour of victory and mutual 
congratulations a special and significant place must be set 
aside for the people of Britain. 

In speaking to you today as a fraternal delegate repre- 
senting the American Federation of Labor, I have a feeling— 
although this is my first visit to a meeting of your Congress— 
that | am addressing old friends. 

For fifty years now the British Trades Union Congress 
and the American Federation of Labor have been exchanging 
fraternal delegates at yearly intervals. Starting with a com- 
mon bond of language and with basically the same philosophy 
as regards human freedom, our movements have grown closer 
together dewn through the years. For the last twelve years, 
we have been as one in our determination that Nazi tyranny 
should not prevail. For almost four, years of that time mem- 
bers of the British Trades Union Congress and of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor have fought shoulder to shoulder 
in the armed forces of our nations against those who would 
substitute slavery for the democratic way of life which our 
- trade union movements have so long espoused. And since 
June of 1940, our workers in the mills and factories and 
transport services of America have been sharing with your 
workers here in the British Isles the tremendous task of forg- 
ing the weapons of war needed to preserve the only type of 
government in which free men can join forces in free unions 
for the purpose of jointly advancing their economic and social 
interests. 

However, I submit the most compelling force that has 
drawn our movements ever closer together through the years 

something stronger than ties of blood and language—yes, 
even stronger than fighting together for preservation—has 
been a common devotion to the basic principles of human 
liberty. You and we have the same fundemental love for 
democracy as a way of life. You and we believe that every 
man and woman, irrespective of race or creed or of economic 
status, has a right to equal voice and vote with all others as to 
how and in what way we will be governed. You and we alike 
have a deep-rooted hatred for tyranny. You and we both feel 
that is a right-—not a privilege—for the governed to speak 
out loud in criticism of those chosen to govern whenever and 
wherever they so desire. It is in this spirit of common prin- 
ciples and ideals that I talk to you today. 

While we would be less than human, at this time, if we did 
not foster and encourage a ‘feeling of joy and exaltation over 
the complete victory of our armed forces and those of our 
gallant allies, we must as trade unionists turn our faces to 
the tremendous difficulties that lie ahead. Victory has come 
to our nations at enormous cost. The job of reconversion to 


a peace-time economy faces your country and mine. Millions 
of soldiers and sailors will return to civilian life in Britain 
and America in the next year or so. Other millions who have 
been busy night and day for years in the manufacture of the 
weapons of war must find peace-time employment. These 
domestic problems and many, many others will call for the 
highest type of intelligent leadership in the trade union field 
if the interests of wage earners are to be protected in the 
vital years ahead. We of the American Federation of Labor 
hope to supply that leadership in America—we know, with- 
out question, that the British Trades Union Congress will 
do so here. 

These domestic problems of your country and mine to 
which I refer have a definite bearing on the future of world 
economic, social and political development. Neither Great 
Britain nor America can make effective contribution to fu- 
ture world peace and prosperity unless the structures of their 
domestic economy are set on a firm basis. 

Our present national administration at home is keenly 
aware of its responsibility in this regard. President Truman 
and his associates are losing no time in their efforts to achieve 
a post-war economy for the United States which will provide 
jobs at decent wages for all those willing and able to work. 
Your Labor Government here has a similar responsibility. 
Knowing the calibre of the men you have chosen to run Brit- 
ain’s affairs in the crucial years ahead, we can not but be- 
lieve that you will come through with a sound and progres- 
sive economy here in Britain that will enable you to do your 
full share in meeting future world problems. 

In this connection, may I say that it is our firm belief that 
Britain and America should co-operate to the fullest extent 
possible to the end that both of our nations will be in such a 
position at home that they can together share the world’s 
future problems with the same effectiveness that they have 
together waged war. 

The American Federation of Labor believes in this sort of 
British-American co-operation and will use whatever influ- 
ence it has in order to bring it about. 

Let us have no illusions about the place of Britain and 
America in the vital problem of future world peace. It is not 
enough for our nations to sit back smugly and say—each to 
the other—that if another war comes we will be in it to- 
gether the same as before. That is the negative approach. 
Together we can avoid disaster if trouble comes. No— 
Britain and America must take the positive approach and 
say each to the other—togethcr we must use our great pres- 
tige and influence to seek and attain world peace on a basis of 
international morality and justice. The mere fact that the 
world knows that Britain and America will be on the same 
side if war comes again, places on our nations a greater share 
of the responsibility to see to it that war does not come again. 

Now, may I talk to you in an open and frank way about 
the attitude of the American Federation of Labor on the vital 
question of international labor co-operation. 

In giving thought to this question, we of the American 
Federation of Labor think in terms of our long fraternal re- 
lationship with the British Trades Union Congress; of our 
association with the International Labor Organization; of 
our membership in the International Federation of Trade 
Unions; and of our attitude toward the group which is now 
engaged in an attempt to create a new World Trade Union 
Congress. 

On the question of our relationship with the British 
Trades Union Congress very little need be added to what I 
have already said. We place a high value on this fraternal 
relationship of many years standing. We hope and trust that 
nothing will ever happen to impair that relationship. 
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Our attitude toward the International Labor Organization 
is crystal clear. We believe the ILO has been the only effec- 
tive world organization of nations in our generation. The 
American Federation of Labor has been dedicated to the 
principles of the International Labor Organization from the 
moment of its birth. We believe that in the forthcoming 
organization of the United Nations, there must be a place 
for the ILO not only to continue the work that it has been 
doing but to expand its efforts to cover the entire social and 
economic field. The ILO has been an instrument for human 
good. The American Federation of Labor is for it one 
hundred per cent. 

On the question of our relationship with the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, I must admit we are a little bit 
confused. While we hold membership with you in this organ- 
ization, we are puzzled by the actions of its principal officers 
during the past two years, which actions are quite evidently 
not the result of any mandate or directive from the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions itself. 

To make a rough analysis of the picture, as we see it, the 
two principal officers of the IFTU have been engaged for 
the past two years in an open effort to dissolve, or in other 
words to destroy the organization they are supposed to repre- 
sent. We of the American Federation of Labor do not under- 
stand nor can we approve of this sort of activity. No reasons 
of expediency can explain or condone such action. 

In regard to the so-called World Trade Union Congress, 
which organization has a direct bearing on the subject of our 
relationship with the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, the American Federation of Labor has taken a 
simple and straightforward position. By unanimous action 
of our convention and of our Executive Council, we 
have refused to participate in the formation of this so-called 
world organization of labor and may I say to you very 
simply and directly that if, as, and when this organization is 
formed, we will not seek nor will we accept membership in it. 

It has been said that the attitude of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor on this question is indicative of a policy of 
isolationism. 

Before proceeding further to a discussion of this point, I 
think it is necessary that I acquaint you with a few back- 
ground facts. I have told you earlier in my address that the 
American Federation of Labor firmly believes in democracy 
and in the democratic way of life. I am sure that the long 
association between our two organizations has supplied you 
with sufficient evidence to convince you of this fact. In addi- 
tion the history of the American Federation of Labor shows 
a long record of effective co-operation with other free trade 
union movements throughout the world. Samuel Gompers 
during his entire career demonstrated his keen, vital interest 
in the welfare of workers throughout the world and in 1919 
was a dominating influence in bringing about the creation of 
the International Labor Organization when the Peace Treaty 
was signed at Versailles. Our interest in the workers of all 
countries has taken tangible form in times of hardship and 
distress. As an example of this may I, without boring you 
with detailed figures, simply state to you that the records in 
our office at Washington show contributions of more than 
one hundred million dollars by the members of the American 
Federation of Labor toward the relief of workers in other 
parts of the world since 1937. 

There is nothing in our past history to indicate that we be- 
lieve in isolationism. The history of our activities within the 
borders of our own country during the past twelve years 
would most certainly indicate the contrary. 

There are many reasons why the American Federation of 
Labor refused to attend the World Labor Conference held 


in London last February. For one thing the procedure by 
which the conference was called seemed to ignore com- 
pletely the existence of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions as an international labor body. The invita- 
tions included many so-called unions of rather doubtful 
parentage. In fact one such group invited from Canada has 
been looked upon for years by the American Federation of 
Labor as a strike-breaking agency. 

I am not going to discuss all of our objections with you 
today. President Green of the American Federation of Labor 
in his response to the invitation to attend the February con- 
ference listed them in detail. However, | will discuss with 
you the two most vital reasons for our refusal to attend, 
and for our decision not to affiliate with the new world 
organization if it comes into being. These two vital reasons 
to which I refer are: (1) the inclusion in the conference of 
representatives of the C. I. O., and (2) the inclusion in 
the conference of representatives of the pseudo-trade-unions 
of Russia. The attitude of the American Federation of 
Labor, on the first point, is not predicated, I can assure 
you, on any petty reason of organizational jealousy or 
struggle for prestige. It runs much deeper than that. 

You must know that the strength of the trade union 
movement in any country depends on unity. Division repre- 
sents weakness just as surely as unity represents strength. 
You would perhaps be in a better position to understand 
the serious problem of ours if you had a similar division in 
your ranks. You would, I am sure, rightfully resent any 
recognition given by the American Federation of Labor 
to a group dual and rival to your own if you had such a 
situation here. The measure of recognition your great move- 
ment has so far given to the dual group in America has 
already served to delay the possibility of labor unity there. 

The dual, or as you would call it, the breakaway move- 
ment in America to which I refer has been with us for the 
past ten years. There was no trade union reason for this 
division when it took place. There is not now any trade 
union reason for a continuation of this division. But make 
no mistake about it—this it not a case of friendly rivalry 
between two groups of unions. This is a case of raiding, 
destruction and sabotage of trade unions that has no justi- 
fication in the true ideals and principles of our movement. 
Some day, somehow, this breach must be healed. Associa- 
tion by the American Federation of Labor with the C.I.O. 
in an international organization of labor, in the meantime, 
would very effectively preclude any possibility of ever 
achieving labor unity at home. It must be obvious that 
there can be no world unity of labor predicated on a tacit 
approval of all forms of dualism and division and disunity 
at home. Surely it must be realized by any one of practical 
labor experience that the prime requirement for interna- 
tional labor unity is national labor unity in each national 
participating group. 

Those who ask the American Federation of Labor to sit 
in an international labor group alongside of the C.I.O., 
thereby putting our blessing on dualism and disunity, are 
perhaps unacquainted with the history of labor in America 
during the war period. Let me give you a few facts. 

The American Federation of Labor officially and con- 
sistently supported President Roosevelt in all his efforts 
in the international field from the days of Hitler’s rise 
in Germany until the President’s death in April of this 
year. In 1934, and for years after, we protested vigorously, 
if somewhat lonesomely, against the suppression of all forms 
of human freedom by the Nazis. We recognized their ac- 
tions as a definite threat to our way of life. In 1936 and 
1937 when, it is reasonable to say, the majority of Ameri- 
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cans were isolationists, the American Federation of Labor 
protested vigorously against the aggressions of Japan in 
the Far East and of Mussolini in Ethiopia. In 1940 when 
Britain was fighting with her back to the wall, Franklin 
LD. Roosevelt made the decision which helped you stave off 
defeat and which helped humanity with eventual victory. 
As Commander-in-Chief of our great nation, he’ decided 
that our safety depended upon your ability to resist. He 
defied the Nazis by turning over to you practically every 
yun and plane we had. He made available to you fifty 
destroyers, which you sorely needed, in exchange for cer- 
tain air base leases. He counted us in on your side. 

The American Federation of Labor saw the need and 
loyally supported every step in the President’s defense pro- 
gram. Our members were called upon to construct the arsenal 
of democracy. With loyal enthusiasm they rallied to the jobs. 
We went to work to build the tools, the ships, the planes, 
the guns and the tanks needed to avoid disaster. And, I 
am happy to say that we extended the use of every facility 
within the command of the American Federation of Labor 
to the General Secretary of your organization when he 
toured our country in the late winter of 1940 and 1941 
as our guest in the interest of Great Britain. 

And what were our C.1.O. friends, who now loudly pro- 
claim their desire for international unity of labor, doing 
during these times? Let us see what they are doing. From 
the 25th of August, 1939 the date of the Russo-German 
pact of friendship up until the 22nd of June, 1941, the 
member units which controlled the C.1.O. in those days, 
and which stil] control that organization, were busily en- 
vaved in efforts to sabotage everything that President 
Roosevelt was trying to do»to save Britain and America 
from the scourge of Nazi domination. Perhaps you do not 
know of the picket signs carried on the streets of our 
large cities by the dominant organizations of the C.1.O.— 
picket signs which represented the official position of these 
organizations. ‘These are all matters of record. We had a 
picket line in front of the White House in Washington 
representing unions of the C.1.0.—prominent unions of 
the C.1.0.—the representatives of which unions attended 
the first World Trade Union Congress meeting held here 
in London last February. And what did these picket signs 
sav? They said—that the Yanks are not coming; that 
America was not going to pull British chestnuts out of the 
fire; they accused President Roosevelt, in signs displayed 
in front of the White House, of taking the bread and but- 
ter out of the mouths of American workers to provide 
bullets to foster and advance a policy of British Imperialism. 

During this period of time, these same unions, under the 
same leaders they have today, used every possible means 
at their command to interfere with and sabotage America’s 
defense program. While the workers of the American 
Federation of Labor were giving their very best to the 
construction of tanks, planes, guns and ships with which 
to fight the Nazi menace, these C.1.O. unions were fol- 
lowing the party line and doing their very best to paralyze 
our efforts to help you fight Hitler. 

But there was a change. On June 22, 1941—the party 
line changed. Those who on June 21, 1941 told us that the 
Yanks were not coming and that President Roosevelt was 
starving American workers in order to aid the cause of 
British Imperialism, shortly thereafter became military 
experts. They demanded the immediate opening of a second 
front, taking the position of course that there was only 


one front atter June 22, 1941—namely the Russo-German 


front. But if these quick-change party line followers who 
dominated the C.1.O. in America had had their way, there 


would have been very few planes at that time, very few 
tanks or guns to help you or to help the Russians in those 
grim days of 1941 when Moscow and Suez were alike 
being threatened in a most ominous way. 

This may all seem as ancient history to you. I hope not. 
Those were the days when the friends of democracy could 
.eally be counted. Those were the days when the Atlantic 
Charter took form and when self-determination meant the 
honest vote of free men—not a plebiscite at gunpoint. Those 
were the days when the Polish people were promised free- 
dom again; when the Baltic States were recognized as 
independent nations; when the Balkans were pledged 
liberty. Those were the days when the membership and 
leadership of the American Federation of Labor proved 
themselves the friends of Great Britain. When Sir Walter 
Citrine toured the country as the guest of the American 
Federation of Labor in the winter of 1940 and 1941 I am 
sure he saw where the friends of Britain were to be found. 
On the subject of Sir Walter’s visit, may I say to you in 
passing that never in all my experience did I have the 
pleasure of listening to more eloquent and moving speeches 
made by any one anywhere. His presentation of Great 
Britain’s case to America was completely worthy of a brave 
people. 

We of the American Federation of Labor have been just 
about as isolationist in the past as have you of the British 
Trades Union Congress. But if fidelity to the principles 
of true democracy isolates us from the intellectual acrobats 
who get their daily directions for their daily vocal exer- 
cises from the Daily Worker we are happy and proud of our 
position. 

We absented ourselves from the so-called World Con- 
ference of Labor held in London last February in the 
belief that we did not need the inspiration of speeches to 
induce us to push the fight against the Axis and we were 
not in the least enthusiastic about listening to such speeches 
from individuals who were friends of the Axis and enemies 
of yours and ours until Russia was invaded. We could in 
addition see no advantage in a World Conference to pro- 
mote world labor unity which permitted and encouraged 
the attendance of unions which refuse to accept or prac- 
tice national unity of labor. 

On the second point—our refusal to sit with the so- 
called representatives of Russian Labor—let there be no 
quibbling or misunderstanding, we do not recognize or 
concede that the Russian worker groups are trade unions. 
The Soviet Worker groups are formally and actually instru- 
ments of the State. They are official branches of the govern- 
ment and of its ruling dictatorial political party. These so- 
called unions are designed to protect the interests of the 
Soviet State, even if this means that the interests of the 
workers themselves must be subordinated or injured. These 
so-called trade uniuns actively support the Soviet system of 
worker blacklists.and deportations to labor camps that have 
resulted in virtual enslavement for millions of peasants, 
workers and professional people who are confined to labor 
camps with no protection from exploitation and compulsory 
labor. 

The American Federation of Labor is a free, democratic 
trade union composed of free American workers. Its repre- 
sentatives derive their power to speak for the workers in 
our unions by the democratic methods embodied in its con- 
stitution and in the constitutions of its various afhliates. We 
believe that only through free trade unions can the ideals, 
aspirations and collective desires of workers anywhere on 
earth be implemented into constructive action for the im- 
provement of the standards of labor. We believe in political 
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freedom as well as economic freedom. We believe in free 
speech—a free press—freedom of assemblage—freedom of 
worship. What common ground for discussion could we find 
in cooperating with those who pretend to speak for workers 
but in reality represent the government itself? What could 
we talk about? The latest innovations being used by the 
secret police to ensnare those who think in opposition to 
the group in power? Or perhaps, bigger and better concen- 
tration camps for political prisoners? How can the repre- 
sentatives of a government-controlled and dominated move- 
ment speak for workers? How can they know what the 
workers are thinking about—what they desire—just what 
ideals and principles they would have their representatives 
espouse and uphold? Where there is no freedom of as- 
semblage, such as we see here today; where there is no, 
freedom of the press; where there is no free speech—just 
how or by what method can the workers make known their 
ideals, aspirations and policies to the individuals who are 
supposed to speak for them. 

Let there be no misunderstanding on the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s position in regard to Soviet Russia. We 
have been in complete accord with our government’s military 
cooperation with Soviet Russia. We hope our government 
may find ways and means to achieve similar cooperation in 
post-war years in the interest of permanent world peace. We 
admire the sterling courage displayed by the Russian people 
in defense of their soil. We have supported and applauded 
the sending of weapons of war—manufactured by American 
workers—to the aid of Soviet Russia even before our couniry 
was at war. But in simple honesty, we insist on recognizing 
the so-called Russian Trade Union movement for what it 
is—a government controlled, government fostered and gov- 
ernment dominated labor front that denies to the workers 
of Soviet Russia the basic human freedoms that American 
workers hold are prerequisite to a free trade union. 

When the call first went out for a world conference of 
national labor centers designed to form a new international 
organization of labor, the American Federation of Labor 
had grave doubts as to the character and real purpose of 
the meeting. While the call set forth that the meeting was 
to be for purely consultative and exploratory purposes and 
also that it was ultimately hoped to form a world organiza- 
tion to carry on trade union activities along international 
lines, we were—might I say—rather skeptical. We had sub- 
stantial reasons to believe that the conference would not 
confine itself to consultative and exploratory action. In ad- 
dition we were positive in our own minds that the character 
of those invited who would control the votes of the con- 
ference indicated beyond question that the conference would 
not confine itself to trade union matters. Both of these 
doubts on our part were substantially realized. We have 
read with interest the transcript of the conference so kindly 
furnished us by Sir Walter Citrine. We were really im- 
pressed by many things we found in this transcript. We 
were, for instance, impressed by the amazing turnout of 
delegates from the Crown Colonies. We were impressed too 
by the spontaneous creation and representations of large 
trade unions in liberated and ex-enemy countries where no 
unions had existed a few weeks before. But, we were even 
more impressed by the way the guests at the conference 
elbowed the hosts into a corner and threw the limitation as 
to consultative and exploratory purposes out the window. 

At first glance, the reading of this transcript made it 
dificult to determine whether the conference was a trade 
union or a political meeting. 

However, reading further, we discovered that it was not 
to be a political affair. A prominent British representative 


was indiscreet enough to propose that the International Labor 
Organization be mentioned in at least one of the resolutions 
before the conference. But he was quickly put in his place. 
The I.L.O., it seems, was considered a political question 
which must not be discussed at a labor gathering. You must 
realize, 1 am sure, after what I have told you about our 
attitude toward the I.L.O. and the contributions it has made 
for human good, that the American Federation of Labor 
feels somewhat skeptical of the value of a world conference 
of worker groups which bars mention of the I.L.O. on the 
ground that it is a political question which might offend 
some groups in attendance. 

The essentially political character of the conference which 
has been emphasized by the subsequent actions of its so- 
called continuation committee, which demanded the right to 
speak for all the workers of the world at San Francisco, is 
another compelling reason for non-participation by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

We believe, as an American workers organization, that we 
have every right to advise our government as to its actions at 
any gathering of nations to discuss future world peace or, 
for that matter, any other subject of national interest. In 
addition, we believe that we have a right to commend or 
condemn any action our government might take or fail to 
take at any such conference. But we emphatically do not 
believe that any international trade union gathering has any 
such right insofar as our country is concerned. For us mem- 
bership in a world organization that would attempt to dictate 
to our government on the conduct of its foreign relations 
is unthinkable. 

According to the New York Times of August 10th last, 
an American trade union leader who operates a political 
pressure machine in the United States and who incidentally 
has a long record as a disruptionist in labor circles, criticized 
the American Federation of Labor for its alleged shortsight- 
edness in not supporting the World Trade Union Conference 
and at the same time criticized the San Francisco Conference 
on International Organization for not recognizing the new 
World Labor Group by seating its representatives as con- 
sultants. 

In his statement this individual spoke on behalf of the 
new world labor group and declared-——I quote him directly 
—‘No one can ignore this powerful organization and some 
of the people who voted against us in the conference will 
not be around representing their governments at the next 
conference.” That is the end of the quotation. I hope your 
distinguished Prime Minister and the other Labor Party 
members who attended the San Francisco Conference as 
representatives of Great Britain will not take this sort of 
threat too seriously. 

The American Federation of Labor remains the same 
democratic institution it has always been. We make no claim 
to perfection but we do lay claim to a consistent record 
for adherence at all times to the principles of human free- 
dom and true democracy. That which we recognized as the 
outward evidence of tyranny in Nazi Germany from 1933 
on we still so recognize. Denial of free speech, denial of 
free assemblage, denial of freedom of the press, the existence 
of a secret police, labor and concentration camps are to us 
just as much signs of a dictatorial. tyranny now as they 
were in 1933. We believe that governments should be es- 
tablished and maintained by the people in order that neces- 
sary civil functions are provided for all in an atmosphere of 
individual freedom and justice. We believe that free trade 
unions should be established and maintained as economic 
instruments of workers within such a system. We do not 
want our government to take over trade unions and we do 
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not want our trade unions to take over our government. 
We believe in labor cooperation along trade union lines in 
the international field. We believe in the principles and 
policies on which the International Federation of Trade 
Unions was established. We know, of course, that the I. F. 
T. U. had difficulty in trying to function effectively during 
the war years. However, we believe that it is a proper and 
basically sound instrument for international labor coopera- 
tion. We feel that such cooperation can be secured by genuine 
free unions within the frame work of the International 
Federation of ‘Trade Unions. We are prepared to do our 


full part in bringing about such cooperation. But we will 
not—yes, as real Americans we can not—cooperate in the 
creation of a world super-state of labor designed to influence 
the economic and political affairs of all nations of the world. 

The American Federation of Labor faces the future with 
the same principles and ideals to which it has held fast 
during the past seventy years. As we travel down the road 
toward a better and ever better day for those who toil, we 
look forward to the continued companionship and ‘coopera- 


tion of an old and honored friend—the British Trades Union 
Congress. 


Story Behind the Atomic Bomb 


TEAMWORK AMONG SCIENTISTS 
By DR. REUBEN G. GUSTAVSON, Vice President and Dean of Faculties, University of Chicago 
Delivered before the Executives’ Club of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, September 7, 1945 


S the Chairman has just stated, probably no event in 
the history of mankind has so challenged the imag- 
ination of men as the development of the atomic 

bomb. Mankind probably faced no more serious problem 
than the problem of what we are to do about it now that 
we have it. 

It has been my privilege to know the men who have 
worked on this bomb rather intimately. I know that they 
have given a great deal of attention to the problem which 
every one of us faces—what are we to do about it. It is 
their very definite feeling that in a country like ours which 
is a democracy, and where the people in the last analysis, 
based on whatever information they may have, make deci- 
sions, it is most important that the citizens of our country 
should be informed about this new development because it 
is only as the citizens of a democracy are given accurate 
information by way of the press, by way of the radio, by way 
of the individuals who can speak to them, that we can hope 
that their decisions will be wise. 

| want to trace for you in the moments that are avail- 
able to me the general development of the atomic bomb, 
and then after we have discussed that, I should like to say 
something about the great problems that face us as a result 
of the series of events which led to the manufacture of the 
bomb. 

The notion that matter is made up of atoms is a very old 
one. It goes away back into Greek philosophic thought. 
Rather definite notions of the atom began to develop about 
the time of Sir Isaac Newton, and at that time our general 
notions were that the different elements were made up of 
atoms, and we conceived of these atoms as being something 
of a billiard ball character, hard masses which could be 
subjected to the greatest of mechanical and chemical forces 
without in any way destroying them. 





Bintiarp Batt CoNncEePpTION oF ATOM 


We had to have this notion of indestructibility of the 
atom in order to explain what we then thought of as one of 
the most fundamental properties of matter; namely, that 
matter could not be destroved. So we start then with that 
billiard ball conception of the atom. 

We thought that the atoms of the different elements had 
different weights, but that the atoms of any given element all 
had the same weight. We took for awhile as our unit a very 
light element, hydrogen, which we called (1). The atom 
of another element was 16 times as heavy as the hydro- 


gen atom, and we called it (16), so we built up a series 
of weights which we called atomic weights, which repre- 
sented the weights of individual atoms relative to the hydro- 
gen atom. 

That concept served us very well until about 1896 when, 
as a result of a series of epoch-making discoveries, we be- 
gan to get acquainted with radio-activity, and here, thanks 
to the work of Becquerel, of Madame and Pierre Curie, 
and others that we could mention, we discovered elements 
which were not stable. We may take radium as an example. 
It had all the properties of an element, but it differed from 
the elements that we had previously known in that it was 
spontaneously going to pieces. It was throwing off from 
itself some particles of matter which were positively charged, 
which we called alpha particles; some particles which were 
negatively charged, which we now call electrons or beta 
particles; and then a type of radiation of the general nature 
of light, which we called gamma rays, and which were 
closely related to X-rays. 

Now this discovery gave us our first jar with respect to 
our notions of the constitution of matter. In the first place, 
it was evident that the elements were not indestructible be- 
cause here were elements that were spontaneously going to 
pieces. At the same time it became evident that the amount 


of energy that in some way was locked up in matter was 
enormous. 


THE WorkK Tuat STEAM Does 


Steam does the work of the world. The work that steam 
does is due to the fact that the small particles of steam which 
we call molecules are in rapid motion, and the piston in the 
steam engine moves because literally billions of these par- 
ticle. pound on it. Now, how fast do they move? Well, they 
move with a velocity of about a quarter of a mile per sec- 
ond, which is pretty fast. 

How much energy do they contain? Well, the energy of 
a moving particle, as you will remember from your physics— 
perhaps I should say, as you will have forgotten from your 
physics—is equal to one-half of its mass multiplied by the 
square of its velocity. 

Well, let’s figure that out for steam. The mass of the 
water particle is 18. One-half of it is 9. It moves with a 
velocity of a quarter of a mile per second. We square that, 
and we get one-sixteenth. The answer then becomes one- 
half of 18, which is nine, divided by 16. Let’s call it roughly 


one-half. How much energy is there in this so-called alpha 
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particle positively charged thrown off from radium? Well, 
it is thrown off with a velocity of approximately 10,000 
miles per second. Let’s calculate its energy. 


CoMPARING RADIUM ENERGY WITH STEAM 


It has a mass of 4, relative to 18 for water. One-half of 
4+ is 2. Two times 10,000 times 10,000. If my mathetmatics 
is any good, that is of the general order of 200,000,000. 
How does the ratio then of the energy of the particle thrown 
off from radium compare with that of steam? Well, it is the 
ratio of 200,000,000 to 1%, which, if my arithmetic is again 
right, is 400,000,000. 

In other words, the particle thrown off from radium 
when it spontaneously goes to pieces is roughly 400,000,000 
times the energy contained in the steam particle which does 
the work of the world. That jarred our imaginations. 
Radium is continually giving off heat. One ounce of radium, 
for example, will give off roughly about, let us say, 28,000 
British thermal units per year. I am trying to stay with 
units that you are somewhat familiar with. Well, you say, 
that isn’t so much. A ton of coal would contain about 9,000 
British thermal units. 

Well, let’s look at it. Radium goes to pieces, but it loses 
half of its mass in about something like two thousand years, 
to stay with round numbers. It loses another half in another 
two thousand years. You can see then if you multiply the 
amount of energy given off by an ounce of radium, roughly 
28,000 British thermal units per ounce per year, by the 
length of time which it lasts, again you run into this tre- 
mendous quantity of energy. 

Scientists discovered then or realized at this time that in 
the particle that was shot off from radium they had the 
greatest concentration of energy known to man, a particle 
which contained roughly, as I have stated, 400,000,000 
times the energy of the steam particle which does the work 
of the world. 

As a result of that discovery, men began to wonder— 
since we have here a bullet, as it were, a particle which 
moves with this tremendous velocity—let’s see if we could 
pound matter to pieces with it, and so we find Rutherford, 
for example, the great Canadian physicist, taking an element 
such as nitrogen and pounding it with the particle shot off 
from the sun, which was radium, with a velocity of 10,000 
miles per second. Out of that grew a very interesting dis- 
covery; namely, that the nitrogen which we had theretofore 
thought of as an element would go to pieces and give off 
another element which we knew as hydrogen. 

Our concepts began to get into difficulties. Then a very 
ingenious physicist by the name of C. T. R. Wilson con- 
ceived the notion of shooting these particles with this tre- 
mendous velocity through water vapor, under which condi- 
tions the water vapor would condense as a cloud and he 
could therefore follow its path. When he shot this alpha 
particle from radium through water vapor and photographed 
its pathway, he found that it would literally go through mil- 
lions of particles of water as though nothing were present, 
and then it would suddenly be deviated as though it had 
struck something very hard and something very dense. 

In other words, the path of the particle became something 
like the path of a high-speed automobile. It is going down 
the straichtawav, and as long as everything is clear. all is 
well, and then suddenly if vou find that happening (indicat- 
ing) you know that something was hit where the angle of 
the pathway changes 


New Atom THeEoryY EvoLvep 


That led to the question—what does this mean? Well, 
you can see it can’t mean that the particles are like billiard 


balls. It can’t mean that because we are shooting through 
millions of them without apparently being affected by 
them, so that gave rise to the notion that the atom must not 
be of billiard-ball-like structure, but perhaps it is something 
like the solar system with a central sun where most of the 
mass of the atom is located and which we called the nucleus, 
surrounded by planets similar to the planets which sur- 
round the sun. 

That became the new kind of atom then that we began 
to deal with, and some chemists immediately became in- 
terested in these planetary particles, these electrons that oc- 
curred outside of the nucleus or the central sun. There were 
questions of arithmetic involved. How many planets did the 
different atoms have? There were questions of geometry 
involved. What kind of pathways do these particles follow ? 
Do they go around in circles? Do they go around in elipses? 
Finally there was the question of the mechanics of these 
particles. Do they all stay in the same pathway, or do they 
jump from one path to another? 


DiscoveRY OF NEUTRON 


That became the kind of thing that chemists and physicists 
became interested in. Then we gradually turned our at- 
tention from the planetary structure of this miniature solar 
system back to that central sun or the nucleus. We began 
to make discoveries about its contents. We discovered, fo1 
example, that it contained in it a positively charged particle 
about the same weight as the hydrogen atom. We called 
that the proton, and then Chadwick in England, by bom- 
barding an element called beryllium—which you will hear 
a lot about as time goes on—with this alpha particle, again 
from radium which is the shotgun of the physicist to knock 
things to piec ’ ‘ered a particle which had no electri- 
cal charge and . therefore called the neutron. 

The neutron then became a particle that began to be used 
by the physicist and the chemist. This particle had proper- 
ties that were unique. Primarily the one we were interested 
in was that it had no charge. And why were we interested 
in that? Well, if you have the center of an atom which is 
positively charged, and you are shooting another positively 
charged particle at it, you can see what happens. You will 
again have forgotten from your elementary physics that 
positive charges repel each other with a force that varies di- 
rectly as their charges, and inversely as the square of the 
distance. 

In other words, the closer two positively charged particles 
come to each other, the greater is the repulsion between 
them. Therefore, if you attempt to shoot at this central sun 
or the nucleus of an atom which is positively charged, an- 
other positive particle, as it approaches the other, the re- 
pulsion becomes great, and probably it shoots off to one side. 

This neutral particle, the neutron, had the advantage that 
we might shoot it at various atoms to see what would hap- 
pen, and we would not have this repulsive force between 
the nucleus of the atom and this neutral particle which we 
call the neutron. 

A number of workers began to use neutrons in their 
studies. Madame and Monsieur Joliot, the daughter and 
son-in-law of the great Madame and Pierre Curie, tried it 
on a number of elements and found that some elements which 
had heretofore been regarded as stable became unstable, be- 
came artificially, as it were, radioactive. Then a new kind 
of nuclear chemistry began to be born. It was an interest- 
ing kind of chemistry, but it was basically this: If vou hit 
this nucleus, this central sun, with a small particle, it be- 
comes unstable, and it gives small particles back. The energy 
involved in the liberated particle isn’t any greater, if it is 
as great, as the energy that it took to drive the particle in. 
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Famous ITALIAN Discovery 


Professor Fermi, then at work in Italy, asked himself 
what would happen if you took this neutron, this neutral 
particle, and allowed it to hit one of the heaviest of our 
atoms; namely, uranium, which was already unstable, go- 
ing to pieces spontaneously like radium. He tried the ex- 
periment. He found that there was a very definite increase 
in its radio-activity, in its instability, and for that discovery 
Fermi was given the Nobel Prize in physics. 

Some German workers, one outstanding woman, Dr. 
Meitner, Hahn and Straussmann, examining this experiment 
of Fermi’s, discovered that it involved something that was 
different from anything that had been heretofore discovered ; 
namely, that when the neutron strikes the uranium atom, 
instead of giving off some small particle like the hydro- 
ven particle or the helium particle, the uranium particle 
actually falls apart, goes to pieces, breaks up roughly in half, 
and the interesting thing was that when you added the 
weights of these fragments together, you didn’t come out 
with the weight of the original uranium atom. 

It is as though we have a sixteen-ounce loaf of bread, 
and we cut it in half. We weigh the two fragments, and 
instead of weighing sixteen ounces, they weigh thirteen 
ounces. Now, barring the possibility that some youngster 
stole a slice of bread, there is something wrong about that, 
isn’t there? It ought to weigh sixteen ounces, but instead 
of that, it weighs, we will say, fifteen ounces. 

What happened to that mass, that matter which was lost? 
Einstein years before, growing out of some work that had 
been done on the electron in vacuum tubes, had come to the 
conclusion that if matfer were destroyed, converted into 
energy, the energy which would be liberated when the mat- 
ter would be destroyed would be given to you by this equa- 
tion: that E—the energy—would be equal to M—the mass 
destroyed—-multiplied by—and here is the amazing thing— 
the square of the velocity of light. 

The velocity of light is roughly 186,000 miles per sec- 
ond. When you square it, you see you get an enormous num- 
ber. Therefore, even though the amount of matter de- 
stroyed might be small, when you multiply a small mass by 
the square of 186,000 miles per second, to keep it in these 
big units, the figure is enormous. 


Unirep States Gets BeNeritT oF ForEIGN EXPERIMENTS 


When these German workers, Meitner particularly, saw 
that apparently in this experiment of Fermi’s we had seen 
the actual destruction of matter, they realized, on the basis 
of the Einstein equation, rhe tremendous quantity of energy 
which must be liberated when that destruction takes place. 
Therefore, if you could make the mass destroy anything ap- 
preciable, the energy liberated would be tremendous. 

You will remember, at that time Hitler was ruling the 
world or making a very brave attempt to. He made a num- 
ber of mistakes. Among the great mistakes that he made 
was to persecute certain members of its population. Meitner 
went to Stockholm, She sent a telegram to Niels Bohr, who 
at that time was in this country, giving him the interpreta- 
tion of the Fermi experiment. 

That telegram probably caused more discussion than any 
telegram that has ever come across the sea because in that 
these scientists saw the possibilities of liberating the tre- 
mendous quantities of energy wrapped up in the atom, and 
immediately men began to speculate about this: What hap- 
pens when the neutron strikes the uranium atom? 

Well, as I told vou, it falls apart, but something more 
than that happens. It liberates more neutrons. You can see 
that this is easily possible. One neutron strikes the uranium 


atom. It goes to pieces and liberates more neutrons which 
might strike more uranium atoms which would fall apart, 
liberating tremendous quantities of energy, liberating more 
neutrons, and so the thing would go until you would have 
something of explosive violence. 

When it looked, therefore, as though war were inevitable, 
a group of scientists in this country—two of whom were 
refugees from Hungary—went to President Roosevelt with 
an introduction from Dr. Einstein, saying that these men 
had something of the greatest importance to talk over with 
him. What they talked over with him was the possibility 
of the creation of an atomic bomb which had to have the 
attention of the President for two reasons: First, if that dis- 
covery should be made by Germany, if Germany, the home 
of science and industry, were able to organize her forces so 
as to create an atomic bomb, then indeed it would be diffi- 
cult to visualize how anybody could meet the German on- 
slaught; and second, if such a bomb should be developed 
by our own scientists, we would possess one of the most 
powerful tools in modern warfare. 

Permission was given to these men to go ahead and to in- 
vestigate its possibilities. Now, the thing that I want to 
point out to you up to this stage in our discussion is that all 
that I have said up to this point is common knowledge to the 
whole world. As I have indicated to you, Germans first saw 
the significance of the Fermi experiment. Fermi was an 
Italian. Niels Bohr, with whom they communicated, is a 
Dane. 

These notions are all written up, chain reaction so to 
speak, in the Russian journals, in the journals of the Swiss 
people, of the French, of the English, of the American, of 
the Japanese. It is common knowledge everywhere. As far 
as fundamental principles are concerned—and this is most 
important—as far as fundamental principles are concerned, 
they are now known to the entire scientific world. There is 
no secret as far as the fundamental principles of the atomic 
bomb are concerned. 


Tue Atomic Boms TAKES ForM 


What became of our problem then at this point? It be- 
came a problem of getting quantitative data. It became a 
problem of finding out under what conditions uranium 
would react with neutrons with such violence that this tre- 
mendous amount of energy is liberated. That became the 
problem then for these scientists. As you can readily see, 
it involved a number of things. 

In the first place, at this stage in the game we recognized 
that one of the assumptions that we had made very early, 
namely, that all of the atoms of a given element have the 
same weight, was wrong, that the atoms differ slightly 
among themselves. 

For example, it is as though you were to take 100,000 
people in Chicago and weigh them and get their average 
weight and come out with—shall we say, to flatter us—150 
pounds. Then you go out to Colorado, and you pick 100,- 
000 people, and you determine their average weight, and 
you get 150 pounds. Since you do that all over the world, 
you say, “Well, all men weigh 150 pounds. That isn’t true.” 
All men just average 150 pounds. 


Uranium “235” Dip Ir 


It turns out these weights we have been determining were 
average weights. Uranium was made up of three kinds of 
atoms, 234, 235, 238. The question came up, what is the 
effect of this neutron on these three different kinds of 
uranium atoms? The 234 exists in such small quantities 
that we can neglect it. The 235 is less than one per cent of 
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the uranium. This turns out to be the one that goes to pieces 
when it is struck by the neutron. Obviously one method of 
making a bomb then is to separate out this less than one per 
cent of uranium 235, set up a series of conditions so that you 
will have a high concentration of neutrons striking a certain 
critical mass of uranium 235 so that the chain reaction 
takes place in a short time, which will give you the ex- 
plosion. 

How are you going to separate two things that way so 
close to one another as 235 and 238? You can’t do it 
chemically because the chemistry of these atoms is identical. 
Whatever method of separation you use, it has to be based 
upon physical properties. You can immediately see some 
possibilities. We separate cream from skimmed milk by the 
centrifuge. Well, that was tried; the supercentrifuge. Don’t 
ever think that they used a dairyman’s apparatus, but in 
principle it is the same. It didn’t work very well. 

Then we know that gases that are made up of heavy par- 
ticles move more slowly than gases made up of light par- 
ticles. For example, the air particles in this room move with 
a velocity of roughly a quarter of a mile per second. Hy- 
drogen moves with a velocity of a mile per second. It is 
easy to separate hydrogen from oxygen if you have them 
mixed as gases, just depending upon that fact. 

What you do is set up a sort of a race track. I am sure 
that you would say that if School A has a bunch of kids that 
can run a mile a second, and School B has a bunch of kids 
that only run a quarter of a mile a second, it is easy to sepa- 
rate them. Let them run a race, and after awhile School A 
will be away out here (indicating), and School B away back 
here. 

That is the way in principle they tried to do it. Only it 
turns out that the velocity varies inversely as the square root 
of the mass, and when you determine the difference in the 
rate at which a gas containing uranium 235 will move and 
that having 238 will move, it is very small. 

In the first place, you have to find a gaseous compound 
of uranium. Well, that was known; it was well known. It 
is uranium hexafluoride. When you determine the differ- 
ence in which the rate of the gaseous particle of U. 235 
moves compared +» 238, it turns out to be of the order of 
something like a sew feet per second. You see then if you 
want to separate these particles from one another, you have 
to have a long race track. That was a part of the job. 

By the so-called barrier methods, putting up a barrier, 
something like porous porcelain, let us say, in which the 
lighter particles would get through a little bit faster than 
the heavier particles—by having miles and miles and miles 
of that thing, you could gain something of a separation. 

Another method that was tried was by the so-called elec- 
tromagnetic, and we will pass with that. That was developed 
by Lawrence, largely, out in California, and turned out to 
be a most successful method. The only trouble with it is 
that it yields only very, very small quantities of material. 


UnNIversiry oF CHicaco MAKES 
IMPORTANT DISCOVERY 


This method of separating particles was well known be- 
fore the war. In fact, it was this method that Dempster 
used when he discovered uranium 235, Dempster being the 
Professor of Physics at the University of Chicago, and I can- 
not help but stop for just a moment to say how little the 
world sometimes notices discoveries of tremendous import- 
ance. I am sure that when Dempster reported that he had 
found the uranium atom having a weight of 235 compared 
with the average one which was usually present, of 238, 
scientists were interested, but I am sure that if someone 


had appeared at The Executives’ Club of Chicago and said, 
“Gentlemen, I just came to report to you that Dr. Demp- 
ster of the University of Chicago, using electromagnetic 
methods, has found that there is a particle of uranium which 
weighs 235 instead of 238,” you would have said, “So what 
the hell!” 
a the “what the hell” fell on Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki, 
Having worked out methods of separating these two kinds 
of atoms, in the construction of a bomb, the first one which 
was used, was the question of getting enough 235 of high 
purity with the concentrated source of neutrons, details of 
which we are not privileged to give. 


More Prospiems To SOLVE 


Then the question became, what about 238? Well, it 
was found that when element 238 is struck by a neutron, 
it is converted into another element which is called neptun- 
lum, named after the planet Neptune because the planet 
Neptune was discovered in connection with the planet 
Uranus. It was found that this element goes to pieces in a 
few days and forms another element which is called plu- 
tonium. The element plutonium turns oui to be an ele- 
ment which is relatively stable. It goes to pieces in about 
30,000 years, about half of it goes to pieces in that time, so 
for all practical purposes you can consider it stable. 

This element plutonium, however, is interesting because 
it has the same properties as 235; that is, if it is struck by 
a neutron, it also goes to pieces, losing mass and liberating 
tremendous quantities of energy. 

What became the problem them? The problem became 
one of setting up piles of uranium in such a way that neu- 
trons would strike them and build the element plutonium. 
Now that turned out to be not as simple as one might think. 
It turned out that the neutron is going too fast and won't 
be captured, so you have to slow it down. It was slowed 
down by graphite and by heavy weights. The other inter- 
esting thing that turned up—and this apparently the Ger- 
mans never knew—is that impureness has a tremendous 
effect on those neutrons, capturing them and not allowing 
the uranium to capture them. Boron turns out to be one of 
the most vicious elements. 

It was necessary to prepare graphite—graphite being used 
to slow down the neutron—that contained less than one part 
of boron in 500,000 parts of graphite in order to be success- 
ful in this project. 

I think that all of you can realize that important as the 
basic work was, carried out at the University of Chicago 
and other places in the development of this bomb, that no 
one can give too much credit to industry which solved the 
gigantic problem of preparing chemicals in a state of purity 
heretofore known only in the laboratory in very small quan 
tities, and yet industry was asked to deliver this high purity 
uranium and high purity graphite, not in dram lots, not in 
pound lots, but in ton lots, and American industry deliv- 
ered it. 

The problem then became one of setting up uranium in 
graphite sticks, the neutrons wandering around in the 
graphite sticks until their velocity was slowed to a critical 
velocity, captured by the uranium 238, converted into the 
element plutonium, and then the big problem of separating 
plutonium from the uranium. The amount of plutonium 
which is formed is practically infinitesimal in any given quan- 
tity of it, and yet that material was made—a man-made 
element—in pound lots. Again it took industry, working 
on a gigantic scale, to accomplish this result. You must re- 
member that here we had a race going on. 
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‘TEAMWORK 


Nobody knew what the Germans were doing. How far 
along were they? You couldn’t leisurely work out in the 
laboratory a fundamental principle and then say, “Well, 
there are about four ways we can separate these isotropes. 
Let’s try one, and if that doesn't work, let’s try the other.” 
We had to try all four of them at once. You couldn’t take 
a chance on the Germans getting ahead of us. You couldn't 
wait until you had enough material accumulated so you could 
carry out a decent pilot plant epxeriment. 

You first worked with infinitesimal quantities of material. 
You learned the properties of plutonium with quantities of 
iiaterial so small they defy description, and we built a pilot 
plant out near Stagg Field where this was tried out on a 
sort of semi-pilot scale. “Then it was moved out to the out- 
skirts of Chicago, and here again the Forest Preserve Com- 
missioners made available some thousands acres of land and 
gave it the protection in order that this pilot plant might be 
utilized. Here again let me say that it was this team work, 
it was this cooperation between the citizens, people who 
made up the Commission of the Forest Preserve, recogniz- 
ing what was involved here, that made this job possible 

There were tremendous health hazards concerned in this 
project. Fluorine is one of the most poisonous elements 
known to man; plutonium is exceedingly poisonous. All of 
these radioactive substances are highly destructive of living 
tissue. We went to the Rockefeller Foundation and said, 
‘‘We have to have a grant for a very secret project which we 
can’t tell you anything about, but we have to have a lot of 
money in order to organize the health service.” Here again 
this imagination of the American came into play. The 
Rockefeller Foundation said, “Here 1 is your money . Tell us 
after a while what you did with it,” and a health service 
was organized, and so efficiently was that carried out that 
as far as we know, not a single bit of damage has been done 
to any worker who worked on this project. 


True Great ExperRiIMENT 

Then, of course, finally the great day came. I was down 
in Santa Fe the day after the bomb was tried out in that 
vicinity. I never want to play poker with Sam Allison or 
Enrico Fermi because, believe me, there wasn’t a single 
thing on their faces that betrayed to me that they had the 
day before witnessed the destruction of matter in an explo- 
sion of such gigantic size that it defies description to mea- 
sure it. 

I was down there as a traveling salesman and I was try- 
ing to sign these boys up for the Institute of Nuclear 
Studies, and they are coming to Chicago. It might interest 
you to know that in the new Institute of Nuclear Studies 
and related institutes at the University of Chicago, you are 
going to have, without any question, the greatest concentra- 
tion of scientific ability that is known any place in the world. 

I have talked to the men who witnessed that explosion; 
you have read about it in papers. It is difficult to imagine. 
Dr. Allison was six and a half miles away from the bomb. 
He had something to do with giving the time at which it 
was to explode. He was in a heavy cement dugout facing 
away from the bomb at six and a half miles distant. Dr. 
Allison told me that the light, the reflected light, which 
came into that cement dugout was the most intense light 


that he had ever witnessed—six and a half miles away. 

The brillinace of this light, in Fermi’s own words, was 
so great that Fermi, who was something like thirteen miles 
away, doesn’t even remember the explosion, which gives you 
Of course you have 
The rest of the story we know. 


some idea of the intensity of the thing. 
ill read about that. 





can we do with it? 


Now We Must Have Peace or Dig 


Well, what are we going to do about it? It seems to 
me there are about three attitudes we can take. One is 
that now that we possess the atomic bomb, we can take over 
the world. We can say to Russia, “Surrender, or we'll 
bomb you.” We know we are not going to do that. 

The second is that we can say, “We have this secret; we 
shall keep it.” But remember, all the fundamental prin- 
ciples of this bomb are well known, and even the most con- 
servative of the scientists who have worked on the project 
have said that Russia can do this in two to seven years 
with ease. She doesn’t have to work as intensely as we 
worked. She doesn’t have to try out four different things 
at once. She has the benefit of knowing that the thing will 
go, which we never had until it was tried. 

That results in an armament race. That means that from 
here on out science devotes itself to greater and greater 
methods of destruction. Certainly we can’t have that. It 
seems to me there is only one thing left; that is, some sort 
of international control of this weapon whose secrets must 
be known to all, and that our safety lies in our pledge to 
each other that we will learn to live in peace because surely 
the handwriting is on the wall. Unless we learn to: live 
in peace, we shall surely die. 

There is no security in secrecy. You cannot get scientists 
to work under conditions of secrecy indefinitely. Why? For 
the simple reason that science does not prosper under those 
conditions. If you set a group of scientists off by themselves 
to work and not even allow them to confer very much 
with one another and let the rest of the world have a free 
interplay of ideas, the progress made by the rest of the 
world will be so great, will outstrip the group of isola- 
tionists by such distances, that the imagination will never 
be able to describe it. 


PossiBILiITIES OF THis NeEw-Founp ENERGY 


You can’t have secrecy. It isn’t in the very nature of the 
problem, and then it seems to me there is something else 
here. Having succeeded in developing this weapon, what 
What can we do with this energy that 
we have learned to release in such a short period of time? 
Well, can it be used for power in general? There is no 
question about that. 

And if any one of you people will give the University of 
Chicago from $50,000 to $100,000, we will have a place 
running for you by next April. Will it be economically pos- 
sible, or will it be an economic adventure to do it? That is 
something that we cannot at the moment say. I would 
guess that the probabilities are that it will be, but that is a 
phase of the work which has yet to be done. 

These various substances, elements that have been ren- 
dered radio-active, may have great peacetime uses. Perhaps 
in these radiations we shall have the cure of cancer. Let’s 
look at the cancer problem for just a minute. The cancer 
problem is an old one. A group of cells in some organism 
go on a rampage and divide without following any law. 
What is the cause of it? We know it isn’t an organism 
that is blocked out. The probabilities are that it isn’t food. 

In 1914 Yamagiwa and Ichikawa, two Japanese workers, 
showed us that if you paint coal tar on the skins of animals, 
they would develop tumors, and that gave us the notion that 
chemicals might be the cause of cancer. Then World War I 
came along, and all of that work stopped. 

Then in about 1925 Kennaway in England took up the 
problem and began to work on coal tar. He isolated a com- 
pound called benzpyrene. When this compound is applied 
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to the tissues of a living animal, it causes cancer. We now 
know some two hundred different chemical compounds 
which will produce cancer. We have every reason to be- 
lieve it is a chemical disease. 

Who is working on the problem? Wieland in Germany; 
Lacassagne in France; Kennaway in England, a number of 
workers in the United States, and World War II came 
along—where are these workers? Wieland we don’t hear 
from; Lacassagne we don’t hear from; Kennaway in war 
work ; workers in this country in war work. Again the can- 
cer problem is forgotten. Isn’t the lesson of this tremendous 
success that we have had that if we will attack this prob- 
lem with the same tenacity of purpose as we attacked the 
acomic bomb that there is no question but what we will be 
successful ? 

People have asked, should the atomic bomb have been 
dropped. Let’s remember the atomic bomb did not cause 
the war. It ended the war. We spent $2,000,000,000 on 


it, a lot of money; it cost that much money to run the war 


just nine days. If you shortened the war by just nine days, 
you are money ahead. 

What is the difference whether you have a thousand 
planes carying ten-ton bombs with all the personnel neces- 
sary to manage a thousand planes dropping destruction on 
Hiroshima, or whether you risk the lives of one group of 
young men in one plane? When you are in war, you are 
in a dirty business. It doesn’t make much difference how 
you do the killing, since victory depends on doing it ef- 
fectively. 

We have arrived at a stage in our discoveries where we 
have a weapon so terrible now that we cannot think of 
destruction any more without thinking of destroying our- 
selves. Let us here highly resolve that we shall learn to 
live in peace because if we don’t make that resolve, and 
we don’t live up to it, the echo will surely be, “Ye shall die.” 

Somebody who is a wisecracker said the other day, “Per- 
haps from here on we ought to say, ‘I believe in one uranium 
atom, divisible, with oblivion for all.’ ” 


Is the Use of the Atomic Bomb Justified? 


“REIGN OF THE BOMB MUST BE REPLACED BY THE REIGN OF SOVEREIGN LAW” 


By FRANK G. TYRRELL, Judge. of the Los Angeles Municipal Court 
Delivered before the Beverly Hills Bar Association, Beverly Hills, California, September 5, 1945 


HE strange expressions we hear and read indicating 

a sense of guilt and shame in many quarters, seem to 

make the topic immediately apropos. One interde- 
nominational weekly publishes a lengthy editorial pleading 
guilty of atrocity, and in the same issue prints a broadside 
of letters echoing the same mea culpa. 

Are they not confused in their thinking? The aggressive 
war of the Axis Powers is unjustified; any machinery or 
method for defeating their saturnine purpose is legitimate, 
if it stops the gangs of international banditti in their mad 
career of mass murder, devastation, loot and despotism. 
Crush them, as you would a venomous reptile; it is the 
primary law of self-preservation, a deplorable necessity, 
imperative and implacable. 

The chief aspect of modern war is wholesale slaughter; 
what difference to those killed, whether they are annihilated 
by big guns, block busters, or atomic bombs? Indeed, the 
last may be the more merciful. As to the innocent who die 
in its blast, the orthodox theologians can have recourse to 
their doctrine of vicarious sacrifice. 

In a famous speech Senator John J. Ingalls attempted to 
justify tergiversations and fraud in politics by comparing it 
to war, in which “It is proper to deceive the enemy, to hire 
Hessians. The commander who would lose a battle by the 
activity of his moral nature would be the derision and jest 
of history.” 

War has become total; it enlists the massed energies of 
entire peoples. The days of chivalry have passed, never to 
return. We are challenged by conditions, not theories, facts, 
not sentiments. The United Nations fought a grim battle 
for survival. 

What entirely lacks justification is aggressive war; it is 
murder. It wears the brand of Cain. It is further degraded 
by its purpose—the enrichment of the aggressor by the 
spoliation of those he attacks. If the race does not forever 
abolish it, mankind will be annihilated, as completely to all 
intents as if Professor Huxley’s “kindly comet” had “swept 
the whole affair away.” And Huxley was right when he 


added, that “would be a highly desired consummation.” In 
other words, we should deserve to die. 

Even a cursory analysis of the causes of this resurgence of 
barbarism will of course implicate us all. There were sins 
of omission and commission in the sinuosities and duplicities 
of diplomacy by all the great powers. There were still re- 
maining the outmoded imperialisms of past centuries, with 
most of their policies of oppression, intimidation, and sub- 
jugation of weaker peoples. It is high time and past time 
that diplomats and statesmen should awake to the inexorable 
fact that they are subject to the same moral law that con- 
trols the individual in his conduct. No nation can abandon 
the fundamental precepts of morality and go scathless; it 
will sooner or later pay the dire penalty for its transgres- 
sions. 

What are the facts? The marvels of invention have of 
course reduced the habitable globe to a neighborhood; and 
the neighbors live in dangerously close proximity. Industry, 
trade and commerce have woven a seamless robe and we are 
all enmeshed in its folds, inextricably. The diplomacies of 
the past are forever owtgrown and out-moded. 

War persists because international anarchy persists. The 
bugaboo of “sovereignty” still haunts the myopic minds of 
many. There never was such a thing; it could be only if 
there were but one nation on earth. Immediately another 
nation came into existence, there would arise mutual rela- 
tions with their attendant obligations. Neither would any 
longer be a law to itself. The insistence of the powers on a 
fact which is nonexistent has muddled our minds, dislocated 
our international relations, confused our policies and estab- 
lished conditions which inevitably and inexorably reach their 
maturity in war. War cannot be ended save by ending this 
international anarchy. Until the reign of law is extended 
into this area of human relations, war will persist to plague 
and decimate mankind. 

And precisely this is the course charted at Bretton Woods: 
and at San Francisco. Quite naturally these first blue- 
prints are crude; but they mark the beginning of a new era. 
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Almost any plan, any United Nations charter, will enable 
world leaders to begin to function toward permanent peace. 
Whatever the undisclosed purposes of the leaders, the 
peoples of the world demand that they go forward in the 
paths of peace! That is their mandate. 

The Kellogg-Briand Pact is becoming alive. War is out- 
lawed; and the devastating reign of the bomb, atomic or 
otherwise, is being replaced by the reign of sovereign law. 

Perhaps some day the doughty champions of isolation will 
realize that they cannot get off the earth. All life has be- 
come global, and who would secede has no alternative but 
to emigrate to some other planet. 

The days of miracle will return, and the blind will see; 
to wit, those who have been unable to see that what they 
call sovereignty is not sacrificed by co-operating in collective 
rule, but brought into exercise in the only way possible, will 
exclaim ecstatically, “Now I see!” 

Let us expect this, and nothing less. There is such a thing 
as regeneration by expectation. Let us have done with preju- 
dices, hates, pride, and egotism. Enough and more than 
enough of doubt and suspicion have been voiced by press and 
radio and from the platform. If the doubters and misan- 
thropes would devote half as much energy to courageous 
faith the happy denouement would be achieved. 

Among the forces that will achieve permanent peace we 
can think of none more puissant than the organized bar. 
There are about 170,000 lawyers in the United States. And 
it is their business to see that law and justice are adminis- 
tered. Too long they have accepted the status quo; but 
right valiantly they have flung themselves into this contro- 
versy. The American Bar Association, the National Lawyers 
Guild, and innumerable local associations have marched to 
the vanguard. We believe they will show the same versa- 
tility, the same tenacity, the same loyalty, that they con- 
tinuously exhibited in the forensic arena, and that they will 
have a part in the final triumph. 

Here they are more than ever under the compulsion of 
noblesse oblige; rank im~ ses obligation. Looking back in 
the history of the nation, we must in grief confess that 
many of the leading lawyers were Tories, and fled the 
country in the days of the War of Independence. But the 
rebels had their James Otis, and others likeminded. Lawyers 
are by the very nature of their occupation, more or less 
conservative; but they are intelligent enough to realize 
that the course of true conservatism is to promote the reign 
of law in international relations. 

Mr. Justice Murray of the California Supreme Court 
took occasion to say, in a case decided in 1852 (Fowler v. 
Smith), “The law of nations is said to be founded on right 
reason, sound morality, and justice; but although it is said 
to be binding upon nations in their intercourse and transac- 
tions, still we find the courts of the United States and 
Europe in many instances differing in the application of its 
rules, and even disregarding them. As the world has ad- 
vanced in civilization and learning, the influence of religion 
has been felt and recognized by the Christian countries of 
Europe in their intercourse with each other. War has been 
stripped of its most disgusting features. It is no longer con- 
sidered as the moral condition of man and nations, but only 
justifiable when resorted to to preserve national honor, 
prosperity and happiness.” That of course includes national 
survival. 

Let the entire intelligence, force and statecraft of the 
nation’s lawyers be mobilized in the world effort now being 
made to extend the reign of law till the whole earth is 
brought under its gentle and beneficent sway. Let them 
co-operate with their brethren of all other nations; we shall 


then see the end of world anarchy, and rivers of blood and 
treasure will cease to flow through the red altars of Mars. 

We can, because we must; we must, because we can. Law 
took its origin as a substitute for revenge in personal feuds. 
It has the same function to perform in national feuds. The 
profession should be ashamed that anarchy and consequent 
war have persisted so long. Have we not been derelict in 
our manifest duty ? 

Do you for a moment think that anything which the 
united bar has resolved upon could be long successfully op- 
posed? If you do, you do not know lawyers. They are 
enmeshed in the same environment of economics that holds 
in its grip the businessman and the worker; but they are a 
class apart, in that they are the ministers of justice. 

Obviously the release of the energy of the atom has flung 
the world into a new era. The American Chemical Society 
declares that it is feasible to utilize that energy in productive 
enterprises. Well may we stand appalled and aghast at such 
an event! Carlyle says, “Our clocks mark the change from 
hour to hour; but there is no hammer in the horologe of 
time to herald to the universe the change from Era to Era.” 
We have, let us hope, the capacity ourselves to perceive it, 
and meet the imperious challenge of that astonishingly new 
era with jubilant and triumphant hope. 

Any alternative is too horrible to contemplate. The col- 
ored races outnumber the whites two or three to one. All 
races have the same capacities; cultural differences are due 
solely to adventitious causes, which time will erase alto- 
gether. Fifty years at most, a short period in world history, 
doubtless will see Asia industrialized, together with all other 
backward areas. Shall we then have a war of races? Yes, 
unless we end war. It is possible; it is probable. The domi- 
neering whites have furnished an example which the colored 
races will not be slow to imitate. That is not a pleasing or 
alluring prospect. 

The industrial and economic development of which we 
boast seems to be a force driving us into the practice of 
brotherhood willy-nilly. Not only is honesty the best policy, 
but virtue, integrity, altruism, good-will have become com- 
pulsory, or else!—. 

This of course trenches on the area of religion, and it 
goes without saying that we can count on its functioning 
efficiently and influentially. Victor Hugo, whose life ended 
about 1882, said,—“In the 20th century, war will be dead; 
the scaffold will be dead; hatred will be dead; frontier 
boundaries wi.. be dead ; dogmas will be dead. Man will live. 
He will possess things higher than all these,—a great coun- 
try, the whole earth, and a great hope, the whole heaven.” 
It is our high privilege to participate in the work of imple- 
menting such prophecies by creating a world government 
where “‘the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm 
in awe, And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in uni- 
versal law.” 
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